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A Theist to the Humanists 


DILWORTH LUPTON 


HAVE a confession to make! It is my secret hope that we may convert at 

least some of our non-theistic humanist friends. We have converted most of 

them from orthodoxy to Unitarianism; is it not reasonable to suppose that 
Wwe can convert them to a rational and modern theism? 
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May I suggest a certain plan of campaign? 


First: Let us accept without reserve Dr. C. W. Reese’s three principles 
[see page 5 of THE REGIsTER], and apply them with renewed vigilance to our own 
thinking. Let us clean house at once. Let us discard all ideas and practices that 
smack of the old supernaturalism. 


Second: Let us enter into a good-natured debate with the humanists. We 
should be able to convince them that the God-idea they are fighting against— 
a crudely anthropomorphic Being who, as Wells says, is ““omni-this” and “‘omni- 
that”—is, in the minds of many liberal theists, as extinct as Jupiter himself. 
What the modern religious thinker needs most at this moment is an idea of God 
compatible with the world that science is opening to view. What a boon it would 
be to the religious life if the humanist, instead of ignoring the problem, as he is 
doing at present, would help us evolve more reasonable conceptions of Deity! 


SSS 


My third suggestion looking toward the conversion of the humanist is this: 

We who call ourselves “‘theists’”” must demonstrate in our own lives and in the 

characters of the people to whom we minister that a reasonable idea of God and a 

belief in the “‘religious experience” can do more toward enriching human life than 

- can the agnosticism of ‘‘non-theism.’”’ The pragmatic test is not final, but it 
carries with it great convincing power: we must prove our faith by our works. 


[From an article in this issue.] 
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Is Disestablishment Coming? 


N NINE WORDS, what has occurred in England 

is this: the verdict of the Nation against a State 
Church. The rejection of the Prayer-Book Measure 
by the House of Commons must be regarded not in 
any important sense as a decision for or against 
certain matters of faith, as, for instance, the much- 
mooted reservation of the Sacrament. The strictly 
churchly and doctrinal elements in the issue are of 
minor, almost inconsequential importance. The 
extraordinary and tremendous outcome—it is no 
less—is the revolt of the common mind of the Eng- 
lishman against the four hundred years of estab- 
lished religion. He has never felt until now that 
he had it in his power to rebuke the idea and, in- 
deed, the institution of an official ecclesiastical 
establishment. 


If it may seem astounding to say so, we never- 
theless believe it is true that the consequences of 
the action of the House of Commons are likely to 
be as great as those following the birth of Magna 
Charta. For here in this twentieth century, after 
four centuries of an authoritarian church, which 
in its beliefs and rigors is the very denial of the 
principle of the Reformation, of which it was pre- 
sumably one of the children, Englishmen have 
awakened to the fact that what they have been 
achieving in the State and glorying in among the 
nations of the world—the rights of man—they have 
been turning to naught by their creation, accept- 
‘ance, and support of the Church of England. 

They are beginning to see, with their native sense 
of freedom and their rather deliberate and ob- 
stinate way of getting around to things, that the 
union of Church and State is alien to their real 
genius, just as their more adventurous brothers 
said a, century and a half ago, when they set up a 
. new order in the Western wilderness. The Church 

was so much in and of themselves and had so much 
_ of good and glory in it, they were slow to come to 
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see its deeper and reprehensible character, that is, 


_ its authorized control over their souls and destiny. _ 
Now they are awake; being Englishmen, they will — 


never rest until something comes of the present in- 
tolerable and inconsistent situation. It is not theol- 


ogy, cultus, liturgy, or spiritual values as con- 


tained in beliefs or usages within the sanctuary, 
which arouses the English soul. It runs to the 


source of these things and all things of the spirit in ~ 
man. And because this is so, nothing can ever turn — 
the mind of the Englishman back to what was only ~ 


a short month ago assumed by the run of people as 
unchanging in the Nation as the rising and setting 
of the sun. 


It is not a nonconformist uprising, an attack 
from outside the Church, let it be clearly under- 
stood. The revolt against the Church, and the 
triumph of the State, in the Prayer-Book matter, 
is as much the work of churchmen, loyal to the 
official institution, as it is of those who make no 
religious profession whatever. It is a national 
sentiment, and deeper still, a radical racial expres- 
sion of the Anglo-Saxon religion that is at the root 


of all true religion: the soul-must and shall be free. 


It is true the “State has not said this in so many 


words, but no other ultimate meaning is possible. ) 


Englishmen do not always say things bluntly, for 
all their candor. 
ness that was almost without ruth, as represented 
by the Commons, when they went to the heart of 
the whole business. There was no least sanctimoni- 
ous regard for any of the essentially spiritual 
factors in the controversy but only a high and irre- 
sistible determination that England’s religion shall 
be free! This is far from rhetorical effusion ; it is 
plain fact. 


We of the free churches who believe that without 


liberation of the Church, which contains and man- 
ages in some part the spiritual resources of the 
human soul, both individual and national, there 
can be no true freedom in any other department of 
human life and world affairs, rejoice with exceed- 
ing joy that England seems to be on the threshold 
of a new day. For if England should take the 
logical next step, it is beyond the imagination of 
the mind to conceive what effects would go forth 
from its great reformation. That word is indeed 
exactly chosen, for the Church of England has 
never been reformed from the essential position of 
the Church of Rome. So-called Protestant England 
may resent the statement, but it is true. The 


~ Church has authority over its subjects as Rome 


has; and it has something which Rome has not, the 


‘sustenance of a state—the great Britain—and the 


interdependent control, with the State, of all of its 
fortunes—spiritual, doctrinal, and material. In 


But they did manifest a direct- - 


truth, the Church of England, so far as its formal 


and legal aspects are concerned, is a perfect ex- 
ample of the religion of authority as against the 


religion of the spirit which is now expressing itself “i 


in the political action of the House of Commons. 
What is the logical next step? 


And what are © 
the probabilities of the action of the people; and. the 
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State, and the Church? Will disestablishment 
come? Will the Church of England be no more? 
That result depends as much upon the attitude and 
behavior of the Church itself as it does upon public 
sentiment and the action of Parliament. In that 
great body, the Church, there is a schism. One part 
moves alarmingly toward Rome. The other part, 
by prodigal outpouring of its hot Protestant senti- 
ment, goes over to the position of the evangelical 


- chureches—the Nonconformists over there and the 


various evangelical denominations over here repre- 
sent what they believe. Both of these parties feel 
the intolerable situation in the Church of England. 
The High Churchman, as The Manchester Guardian 


_ well says, “has been rebellious before, and is likely 


to be doubly rebellious now, since the central doc- 
trine of his faith has been called in question and 
the verdict of a lay authority, which he does not 
recognize, has been pronounced against him.” His 
own Prayer-Book, revised, has been cast out by the 
lay hand of the State, even unbelievers and non- 
Christians joining in the literally profane task. 
The House of Commons has rebuked and nullified 
the Church Assembly, and the power of the spir- 
itual authority has been grievously impaired, if 
not in part destroyed. Certainly, such a state of 


affairs cannot continue without profound outward 


change. 

On the other hand, as our cotemporary also says, 
the liberal-minded and evangelical churchmen, 
clerical and especially lay, do not in the least fear 
disestablishment. They recognize, in fact, that it 
cannot be permanently avoided. These men aided 
in preparing this now rejected Prayer-Book Meas- 
ure, in the hope that they might restore order 
and concord within the distraught and riven 
Chureh. Having had their work thrown back in 
their faces by Parliament, they are quite unwilling 
to try again, and will let things quietly take their 
course. It is a fact that a great many of the lawful 
assemblies of the Church have approved the revised 
order of service. And so great is their devoted ad- 
hesion to and communion with the Church that it 
would not be surprising if they should assert their 
belief in the superior authority of the Church as 
against that of the State. Shall a lay tribunal, 
they say, with no authority of experience, tradition, 
and spiritual knowledge, be a binding force upon 
the Church and upon the souls of individuals? If 
such State authority should be openly flouted, 
would not disorder set in, and would we not witness 
in our own day the dissolution of the bonds of State 
with Church? This would mean the ending of an 


era which is, in fact, long overdue in a world which 


elsewhere than in organized religion is recognizing 


and living more and more by the principle of free- 
_ dom and the method of democracy. 


Nobody knows what is in store, but England 


realizes now that she is bound by the anomaly of a 
_ State religion. That is a new consciousness. 


Eng- 
land does not like it. When she makes up her dis- 
pleased mind, especially about an internal subject 


of major importance, England acts. 
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Miss Royden’s Position 


IF’ Miss A. Maude Royden is correctly quoted in 

The Boston Herald of January 5, she is, despite 
her disavowal of sympathy with Judge Lindsey, 
very like him in her essential aims. She says, 
“After all, people seldom seek a divorce unless 
their marriage is a failure; so why not give it to 
them? And don’t penalize divorced persons by 
forbidding them to marry again. Because they’ve 
failed once is no indication they’ll fail a second 
time.” 

Both Judge Lindsey and Miss Royden claim to 
have permanent monogamy as an ideal, but both 
admit that the marriage situation is not at present 
satisfactory. Their difference seems to lie largely 
in terminology rather than in fact. Apparently, 
Miss Royden shies somewhat at the term which 
Judge Lindsey uses, although she is willing to con- 
sider the reality. 


The Writer’s Torture 


UTTING IDEAS into words is a trade that re- 
duces a man to despair, if he desires, to be more 
than commonplace and fluent. A writer goes 
through the torture of “trying unsuccessfully to 
transfer his thoughts to paper,” observes The In- 
gquirer, London, and quotes from Joseph Conrad in 
a letter to his publisher, Edward Garnett. “Since 
I sent you that part first [a week ago] I have 
written one page. I went about thinking and for- 
getting—-sitting down before the blank page, to find 
that I could not put one sentence together. To be 
able to think and unable to express is a fine tor- 
ture.” Again, “In the course of that working day 
of eight hours, I write three sentences which | 
erase before leaving the table in despair.” This, 
it is obvious, carries the self-depreciation too far; 
but it is also certain that nearly every writer knows 
what Conrad paid—with what prodigious cost to 
himself his art delights his readers. Let them who 
have imagination count it! 


Church and ’Change 


MAN on the stock exchange was pleading with 
his own minister in favor of quietness in reli- 
gion. He didn’t like the emotion of evangelism. It 
interfered with good judgment and got one excited. 
One was likely to be carried away with his feelings. 
The parson went with this man a few days later to 
the exchange to watch from the gallery the opera- 
tion of a morning in the market. The critical 
friend of the few evenings before was on the floor. 
It was, in fact, in a very little while, an arena. To 
quote the minister, in The United Churchman,— 
Men seemed to have gone mad. The air thrilled with excite- 
ment. My business friend was as excited as the rest. After 
it was over, he came rushing up to me. “What did you think 
of it?” he asked breathlessly. I replied coldly, but with a 
twinkle in my eye: “Too much excitement for me. I don’t be- 
lieve in all this emotion. I like things quieter myself. Don’t 
see what the fuss is all about.” The business man looked at 


me and then nodded his head slowly. “Yes,” he said, “I see 
your point. I know what you mean.” 


~ How Defeat Gane 
to the Archbishop 


Story of crisis in the Anglican Church, as seen 
in the rejection of the Prayer Book Revision 


MORGAN JONES, M.P. 


“+ WILL BE driven neither to Tennessee 

nor to Rome.” So declared the Rt. 
Rey. E. W. Barnes, Bishop of Birming- 
ham, in his famous declaration to the 
spiritual Head of the ancient Anglican 
Church, the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
It was the sequel to the interruption of 
the service on October 16 at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral by the Rey. Canon Bullock- 
Webster, who, before Bishop Barnes had 
delivered his sermon, walked deliberately 
forward to the chancel steps and pro- 
tested against “atheistic” doctrines enun- 
ciated by the Bishop from his own pulpit 
in the cathedral at Birmingham. 

The incident caused considerable com- 
motion in England at the time, and re- 
ceived its due attention in the American 
press, also. It was an unusual form of 
protest. It was denounced by Dean Inge 
as “brawling in the Church.” 

But the sensation thus caused was as 
nothing compdred to the “thrill” provided 
by the rejection of the Revised Prayer 
Book by the House of Commons a few 
days ago. 

What is the meaning of these unusual 
events? What do they portend? Are we 
on the eve of another Reformation move- 
ment within the Anglican Church? Or 
is it that the Church stands at the cross- 
ways and hesitates as to whether it shall 
take the path which leads Romeward or 
the path which would lead to a more virile 
Protestantism ? 


“THNNESSEH NOR ROME” 


Let us examine the situation dispas- 
sionately, and with unbiased minds. 

For many years there has been a great 
divergence of opinion within the Anglican 
Chureh concerning certain matters of 
doctrine, and especially of Church disci- 
pline. The larger body of members is 
evangelical and, in the main, somewhat 
“fundamentalist”? in its outlook. At the 
other extreme, there has been a strong 
and exceedingly aggressive group—the 
Anglo-Catholics—who are suspected of 
great sympathy with Rome, and who have 
introduced into their Church services 
practices which, in the opinion of the other 
group, at any rate, are scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from those of the Roman 
Catholic Church and are a violation of 
the traditional attitude of the Anglican 
Church. These “disorderly” practices 
have been somewhat on the increase, so 
it is alleged, and they have undoubtedly 
given real offense to many earnest and 
high-minded Churchmen. The promotion 
of one or two prelates, who lean to the 
Anglo-Catholic position, to the Episcopal 
bench, has tended somewhat to increase 
the alarm felt in evangelical circles. In 
between these two groups, there may be 
said to be another group which, while 
abhorring anything that savors of Romish 
practices, feels the need for a restatement 
of the Christian faith in the light of 
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Just before Mr. Jones took ship 
for England at the opening of the 
year, after a lecture tour in these 
States, he was invited to tell the 
American people of the several faiths 
what the fateful defeat in Parliament 
of the Prayer Book Revision really 
meant. He has done that story here 
to a nicety. Out of his intimate eéz- 
perience as a distinguished Labor 
member of Parliament and his trained 
religious understanding as a Baptist 
preacher, Mr. Jonés writes above any 
mere opinion, and his conclusions are 
very likely. 


modern thought and the discoveries of 
modern science. These belong “neither to 
Tennessee nor Rome.” 

There is no doubt that the attitude of 
the postwar mind has been one of chal- 
lenge to the statement of Biblical truth as 
accepted, generally speaking, in prewar 
days. This attitude has, of course, affected 
all churches—excepting, possibly, the 
Church of Rome—to a greater or lesser 
degree. It was felt, therefore, that the 
time had come to reconsider the Book of 
Common Prayer in the light of this new 
attitude of criticism and of challenge; 
and in due course the wise, diplomatic, 
and exceedingly cautious Archbishop of 
Canterbury, with his colleague the Arch- 
bishop of York, together with the bench 
of Bishops, undertook this most delicate 
task. It was fraught with the greatest 
possible danger; for out of it might come, 
instead of unity and concord, the most 
formidable rift within the Church since 
the Reformation. But courageously, and 
yet with commendable circumspectness, 
the task was undertaken, and for months 
the Bishops collaborated in the prepara- 
tion of the new proposals for the Revision 
of the Prayer Book. In due time they 
were submitted to the Upper and Lower 
House of Convocation—that is to say, to 
the two assemblies of bishops, clergy, and 
laity whose imprimatur was necessary be- 
fore their final submission for the ratifica- 
tion of Parliament. 


WHY PARLIAMENT MUST ACT 


But the moment the proposals were 
made public, the clash of opinion became 
apparent. The debate in Convocation, 
conducted on both sides in a spirit of dig- 
nity and of reverence, lasted several days. 
The bishops, no less than the clergy and 
the laity, were divided upon the matter. 
It was felt that the proposals represented 
a compromise between those who stood 
for the old order of service and those 
who belonged to the Anglo-Catholic sec- 
tion. Nay, more, it was asserted that 
to allow a freedom of choice as between 
the old service and the suggested alterna- 
tive form would not produce order out 
of chaos, but would make confusion more 
confounded. It was felt that the com- 


promise settled nothing; and so far as 
the evangelicals were concerned, it looked 
as if the so-called “compromise” was being 
bought at too dear a price. 

But it is worth recording that these 
representative bodies of Churchmen, hay- 
ing heard the leading protagonists on each 
side, carried the proposals with remark- 
able majorities in their favor. 

The battle-ground was now shifted. The 
next struggle was to take place on the 
floor of Parliament. The reason for this 
may be obscure to those who view it from 
the opposite shores of the Atlantic Ocean. 


EXPLAINING THE RESULT 


The Anglican Church is a state church, 
and therefore no alteration of the Prayer 
Book can be finally valid until Parlia- 
ment has sanctioned such alteration. The 
writer will never forget an amazing scene 
which was witnessed in the largest com- 
mittee room in the House of Commons 
during the week in which the two Church 
assemblies—the Houses of Convocation— 
registered their decisions. The Archbishop 
of York had been invited to explain, to 
as many members as might be interested, 
the new proposals. Never has that com- 
mittee room been more crowded. The 
meeting robbed the debating chamber’ 
downstairs almost completely of its mem- 
bers. Hard-headed business men, ex- 
perienced lawyers, members of the 
proletariat, High Churchmen, Low Church- 
men, Nonconformists, Catholics, men of 
every class and creed, gathered together, 
in the midst of pressing Parliamentary 
duties, to hear a subject discussed that 
was not even remotely associated with 
the usual routine of Parliamentary busi- 
ness. The Prime Minister (Mr. Baldwin) 
presided over that memorable gathering, 
and for forty-five minutes the assembly 
listened in increasing wonder to an ora- 
tion which for clarity of thought, closeness 
of argument, and beauty of diction has 
rarely been surpassed even within the 
walls of that famous building. It was 
an astonishing performance. Within a 
week, the counterblast was arranged for, 
and this time the Bishop of Norwich 
addressed a meeting in opposition to the 
proposals. A similarly crowded meeting 
was presided over by the Prime Minister’s 
own Cabinet colleague, Sir William Joyn- 
son-Hicks. Nothing could better illustrate 
the division which this subject has 
ecaused—the Archbishop of York on one 
side, a brother bishop, of Norwich, on 
the other; the Prime Minister saying 
“Yea,” the Home Secretary saying “Nay.” 
This line of cleavage has been horizontal 
rather than vertical—Tories against Tories, 
Liberals against Liberals, Labor men 
against Labor men. Thus does religion 
searth the hearts of men! 

In due course the fight was joined on 
the floor of the Parliament itself. The 
House of Lords spoke first. It gave the 
New Prayer Book a substantial majority 
in its favor. It now remained for the 
House of Commons to speak. Its judg- 
ment on the matter may prove historic. 
The consequence of that judgment may be 
incalculable. After a debate which showed | 
the House of Commons at its best, the 
fateful decision was taken and the re- 
vised Prayer Book was rejected. The 
work of the aged Archbishop in, seeking— 
and hitherto securing—a “modus vivendi” 
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between the two sections of his Church 
was ruined. For this remarkably astute 
statesman of the Church there can be 
nothing but the keenest sympathy. For 
years he has watched over the Chureh 
with patient and paternal care. He has 
Striven hard to ward off any schism. 
His deservedly great prestige helped to 
earry the measure through the obvious 
difficulties which beset it in the ecclesias- 
tical assemblies. But not even with the 
help of the Prime Minister himself could 
it be saved from slaughter in the House 
of Commons. 

What accounted for this defeat? Per- 
haps the measure suffered in the Com- 
mons because, unlike the Lords, no 
clergyman of the Church of England can 
be a member of it, and therefore the 
view of the clergy was not directly venti- 
lated by one of themselves. On the other 
hand, distinguished and scholarly Church- 
men, like Lord Hugh Cecil, were able to 
express the views of Convocation quite 
accurately, since they are themselves lay 
‘members of that ecclesiastical body. 

Many Nonconformist members of the 
Commons felt that this was primarily a 
matter for the Church itself to determine 
and therefore, while they were quite en- 
titled to exercise their votes as members 
of the House, they felt impelled to leave 
the decision to Churchmen. They ab- 
stained from voting. 

Others doubtless voted for the measure 
because, being Nonconformists, they felt 
unable to decide the issue for themselves 
and, since the majority at Convocation 
had decided in favor of the revised Book, 
accepted that view as an authoritative 
expression of Church opinion on the 
matter. Others doubtless were keenly 
interested in the controversy itself as 
Churehmen, and voted either way accord- 
ing to their own fervent convictions upon 
the matters involved. Some, again, may 
have voted against the measure because 
of the fear they entertain concerning the 
“Romeward” trend which is so discern- 
ible in England. (It is obvious, for: in- 
stance, that Rome is making substantial 
progress among some of the “upper” 
classes in Britain.) 


IS DISESTABLISHMENT LIKELY? 


And finally, there would be some mem- 
bers, chiefly Nonconformists, perhaps, 
who may have given a more “politically 
minded” yote, on the ground that a sub- 
ject like this should not belong to the 
domain of Parliament, and with their 
strong belief in Disestablishment in mind, 
would vote against the measure. 

The Prime Minister, speaking in support 
of the measure, and directing his remarks 
mainly to Churchmen, expressly addressed 
himself to this last aspect of the problem. 
He warned his followers that rejection of 
the measure might lead to that dread 
consummation—Disestablishment of the 
Church in England.. That was a shrewd 
observation. The decision of the House 
of Commons has undoubtedly raised the 
issue of Disestablishment once more. The 
Anglo-Catholic section would doubtless 
welcome it as the only way out of the 
present impasse. The evangelicals would 
oppose it vehemently. 
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There is little danger, however, of this 
remaining a very “live” issue in politics. 
Religious differences, of course, notoriously 
generate great heat. But, notwithstand- 
ing that fact, they tend to interfere with 
political allegiances less and less in 
Britain. The only party in English poli- 
ties which would be likely to make Dis- 
establishment a vital “plank” in its 
political “platform” would be the Liberal 
Party. The Labor Party, whose immedi- 
ate prospects are far more rosy than those 
of the Liberals, would not willingly raise 
it. To them, the dominant issue in politics 
must remain an economic one. The Con- 
servative Party would not touch Dis- 
establishment with a barge-pole. 

The man-in-the-street has little interest 
in these theological disputations, and is 
apt to be somewhat impatient of them. 
Churchmen themselves—and they alone— 
could make Disestablishment a lively issue 
at the polls. In the unlikely event of 
such a development, it might mean the 
disruption of the Church. 
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This fact, however, is worth recording 
apropos of Disestablishment: It would 
probably have less terror for many Church- 
men to-day than was the case before the 
Disestablishment of the Church in Wales 
in 1913. For the plain truth is that the 
passing of that legislative measure 
whereby the Anglican Church in Wales 
was disestablished gave that Church a 
new life, a new vigor, and a new activity. 
She has been enormously stimulated by 
it. Since she no longer enjoys a position 
of privilege, she has obviously become 
more self-reliant. Her government has 
been democratized. She has got nearer 
to the people. And, above all, with the 
removal of the barriers which this privi- 
leged position erected between her and 
Noneconformist churches in Wales, there 
has come a new mood of cordial co-opera- 
tion, of sympathy, and of mutual under- 
standing between the’ churches, which 
cannot fail to bear witness to the oneness 
of the Church in confronting the materi- 
alism of the present age. 


Convert the Humanists! 


One theist’s proposal for the good of religion 
DILWORTH LUPTON 


I 


MUST CONFESS myself a humanist, 

provided the three cardinal principles 
enunciated by my friend, Dr. Curtis W. 
Reese, in the preface to his recently pub- 
lished collection of “Humanist Sermons,” 
are the only shibboleths. 

But may I remind Dr. Reese that to a 
Unitarian of the old school there is noth- 
ing radical or even novel about these 
tenets of the humanist credo? 

Take, for example, Principle Number 
One: Humanism is the conviction that 
human life is of supreme worth. That 
conviction was at the very core of Chan- 
ning’s life and preaching. He said, “I 
do and I must reverence human nature” ; 
and much that he uttered was merely 
the reiteration of this faith and its appli- 
cation to the personal and social prob- 
lems of his time. 

Or Principle Number Two: Pibanisth 
is an effort to understand human experi- 
ence by human inquiry. That has been 
sound Unitarian doctrine ever since the 
day that Unitarians dispensed with super- 
natural revelation. Dr. Reese’s statement, 
excellent and clear-cut indeed, is merely 
a restatement of Theodore Parker’s dic- 
tum: “Not authority for truth, but truth 
for authority.” 

Or Dr. Reese’s Principle Number Three: 
Humanism is the effort to enrich human 
experience to the utmost capacity of man, 
and the utmost limits of environing con- 
ditions.. That also has the ring of “ortho- 
dox” Unitarian doctrine —a doctrine 
which, by the way, has been assidulously 
practiced by thousands of Unitarians these 
past hundred years: witness our denomi- 
nation’s contribution to humanitarian 
progress in a score of fields. 

One of my good “theist”’ friends—a lay- 


man—recently returned from a visit to a 
conference of young people in a certain 
Western city. He told me, rather sadly, 
that all reference to “God,” “worship,” 
and “prayer” was zealously fought shy 
of. A like assertion could be made of 
many of the humanist sermons in Dr. 
Reese’s new book. On such negative 
grounds, I should hesitate to call advo- 
eates of humanism “atheists’’—in fact, 
Dr. Reese fervently disavows this desig- 
nation in his preface—but in all fairness 
we may denominate most of the human- 
ists “non-theists.” 

May I raise this question: Is it not 
logically possible for a man to wipe his 
mental state as clean as he can of pre- 
conceptions, accept Dr. Reese’s principles 
as a mode of approach to the problems of 
religion, and find himself in the end, not 
only ‘a “humanist” but a “theist’’; or, 
shall we say, a “humanistic theist,”’ or a 
“theistic humanist”? Of course, I use the 
word “theist” not in any restricted, phil- 
osophical sense, but as applying to any 
one who believes that there is, in the 
cosmos itself, Some One or Something, 
finite or infinite, with attributes akin to 
his own personality. 


II 


Consider again Dr. Reese’s Principle 
Number One—Humanism is the conviction 
that human life is of supreme worth. 
How did it become of supreme worth? 
Prof. Michael Pupin, one of our few 
great scientists, states the case in the 
September issue of Tle American Maga- 
zine. He points out that two alternatives 
are possible: either human personality 
was developed through chance variations 
or through the operation of a creative, 
directive, cosmic Intelligence. Of course, 
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the non-theistic humanist who chooses the 
first of these alternatives, or who pleads 
agnosticism is, from the point of view of 
logie, well within his rights; but he must 
grant in all conscience that the second al- 
ternative—selected by the modern “‘theist” 
—is by no means an irrational choice. 

Or consider Principle Number Two: 
Humanism is an effort to understand 
human experience by human inquiry. Has 
the non-theistic humanist, taken into con- 
sideration human experience as a wlole? 
What about the so-called “religious ex- 
perience’—this feeling that has come to 
multitudes, including many souls of first 
magnitude—that they touched in their most 
profound and realest moments a Spirit, a 
Personality (call it what you will) of 
cosmic significance; that in times of fear- 
ful moral crisis they sought and found 
“cosmic support”? 

To dismiss such an experience off-hand 
by calling it an illusion or the result of 
some “complex” is the sorriest sort of 
dogmatism, the dogmatism which comes 
when we fatuously think that labels ex- 
plain phenomena. It may be an illusion; 
it may be man’s supremest insight into 
Reality. Either assertion is outside the 
realm of actual knowledge. I merely plead 
that the modern thinker, in his “effort to 
understand human experience by human 
inquiry,’ may logically induce an idea of 
God from that phase of experience that 
we technically call “religious.” 

Dr. Frank C. Doan, a_ self-styled 
“humanist,” and one of the saints of our 
body, was certainly not a non-theist, if 
we define theism in its broader sense. 
One of the most inspiring sermons I ever 
heard came from the lips of Dr. Doan at 
one of our conferences in Youngstown, 
Ohio. His subject was “The Presence of 
God,” and he took for his chief illustra- 
tion the life of Brother Lawrence. The 
following quotation from his contribution 
to “Humanist Sermons” surely has none 
of the marks of atheism, anti-theism, or 
even non-theism ; 

“To feel an Eternal Spirit in this human 
nature of ours—brooding as of old in the 
hearts of men; seeking through us to 
throw some light upon this now darkened 
way of life; through us to bring healing 
to this broken and bleeding generation; 
through us to bring joy into this saddened 
humanity,—this is religion, pure and un- 
defiled.” 

What of Principle Number Three? 
“Humanism is the effort to enrich human 
erperience to the utmost capacity of man 
and the wtmost limits of environing 
conditions. 

The non-theistic humanist. has assumed 
an intellectual position that will thwart 
this very effort. 

Declares Dr. Reese, “All that is wonder- 
ful in the old superstructure should be 
builded into the new.” Precisely. And 
yet the very element in historical religion 
which is by all odds the most “wonder- 
ful” and which does most to “enrich 
human experience,” namely, the idea of 
God and faith in the validity of religious 
experience—this element the non-theistic 
humanist proceeds to exclude from his re- 
ligion. Such a religion is like “Hamlet,” 
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with Hamlet dead in his cradle, or like 
a philosophy of beauty which would deny 
the reality of the eesthetic experience. In- 
stead of enriching human life our human- 
ist friends will sadly impoverish it if they 
persist in their non-theistic attitude. 

Dr. Reese holds that man can make of 
this universe and of himself what he 
will; that this is a man’s world, and that 
man needs no external assistance. We 
would not dare assume a similar attitude 
regarding our bodies. Physically we are 
dependent upon the universe. We are 
told that even the light waves from the 
farthest stars exert a subtle influence on 
our cells and tissues. Is it not quite 
likely that we are also dependent spirit- 
ually upon something cosmic? Surely we 
do not live on spiritual islands separated 
forever from Anything or Anyone like us 
in the Universe. Non-theistic humanism 
carried to its logical extreme results in 
a sort of philosophical megalomania. 


III 


Resentment and even ill-temper mark 
the attitude of some of my theistic friends 
toward our humanist colleagues. 

There have been times, I must confess, 
when I have found myself not a little 
irritated by certain humanists who have 
denied the validity of experiences which 
I believe to lie at the very core of religion. 
In my more reasonable moods, however 
(these are increasing of late!), this feeling 
of irritability has given place to friendli- 
ness and patience. The great majority of 
our humanist ministers have come out 
of extreme orthodox churches.* Such 
phrases as “religious experience” and the 
“idea of God” carry with them connota- 
tions which are quite unpalatable. All 
their past bitter theological experience is 


*With no desire to intrude, we ask, would 
a roll-call of humanists show this statement 


to be true?—The Eprror. 
e 
Kittle 
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involved in these terms, and I cannot 
blame them for resentment. 

I have a confession to make! It is my 
secret hope that we may further convert 
at least some of our non-theistic humanist 
friends. We have converted most of them 
from orthodoxy to Unitarianism; is it not 
reasonable to suppose that we can convert 
them to a rational and modern theism? 

May I suggest a certain plan of cam- 
paign? ’ 

First: Let us accept without reserve Dr. 
Reese’s three principles, and apply them 
with renewed vigilance to our own think- 
ing. Let us clean house at once. Let us 
discard all ideas and practices that smack 
of the old supernaturalism. 

Second: Let us enter into a good-natured 
debate with the humanists. We should 
be able to convince them that the God- 
idea they are fighting against— a crudely 
anthropomorphic Being who, as Wells 
says, is ‘“omni-this’ and ‘“omni-that”— 
is, in the minds of many liberal theists, 
as extinct as Jupiter himself. What the 
modern religious thinker needs most at~ 
this moment is an idea of God compatible 
with the world that science is opening to 
view. What a boon it would be to the 
religious life if the humanist, instead of 
ignoring the problem, as he is doing at 
present,. would help us evolve more rea- 
sonable conceptions of Deity! 

My third suggestion looking toward the 
conversion of the humanist is this: We 
who call ourselves “theists” must demon- 
strate in our own lives and in the charac- 
ters of the people to whom we minister 
that a reasonable idea of God and a be- 
lief in the “religious experience” can do 
more toward enriching human life than 
can the agnosticism of “non-theism.” The 
pragmatic test is not final, but it carries 
with it great convincing power: we must 
prove our faith by our works. 


Points 


W. G. BALLANTINE 
Author of “Understanding the Bible” 


HY is so little said in the pulpit and 

the press about the various new trans- 
lations of the New Testament which are 
quietly coming into such wide use? Should 
not their excellences and defects be a 
matter of concern to religious people? 

Every now and then I find that some 
one of my friends has provided himself 
with a copy of Moffatt’s, or The Riverside, 
or Goodspeed’s, and is enjoying the fresh 
phrasing of familiar stories. But I rarely 
find that he has noticed how his author 
deals with the kittle points. 

“Kittle points’? Yes, the places where 
prejudice forbids candor. There are many 
such. Take a single case as a sample. 
When did the two Marys come to the 
Saviour’s tomb? 

Matthew, according to the American 
Standard Revised Version, begins his story 
by saying, “Now late on the Sabbath, as 
it began to dawn toward the first day of 
the week, came Mary Magdalene and the 
other Mary.” Few readers ever stop to 
think; but any reader who does will see 
that this is nonsense. The Jewish Sabbath 


ended at sunset on Saturday. Dawn of 
the first day of the week came twelve 
hours later than “late on Sabbath.” So 
this verse means, “Around five o’clock on 
Saturday evening; that is, around five 
o'clock Sunday morning, came Mary 
Magdalene” ! 

The solution of this puzzle is that the 
Jews began each day at sunset, and used 
the Greek word dawn to mean what dawn 
never means in English—namely, the ap- 
proach of sunset. The word occurs in only 
one other place in the New ‘Testament: 
Luke uses it in describing the burial of 
Jesus on Friday evening. But prejudice 
made it impossible for the Revisers to tell 
English readers that Matthew placed the 
resurrection on Saturday evening. 

Now open your Moffatt and see how he 
treats this kittle point. He cannot give up 
having the resurrection on Baster morning. 
But he is consistent, and so he places the 
burial at dawn of Saturday! Open your 
Goodspeed. He discards consistency and 
translates the same Greek word to mean 
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sunset for the burial and dawn for the 
resurrection. The Riverside consistently 
places the burial on Friday evening and 
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the resurrection on Saturday evening. 
Which is right? Or is exact translation 
a matter of no consequence? 


The Genius of Unitarianism 


A study, by one of another faith, of the work of 


Dr. Charles E. 


Park and the 


First Church in Boston 
GEORGE T. WOOD 


Dr, Charles E. Park and the First 
Church in Boston, Mass., are the sub- 
ject of this article in the January 
Homiletic Review, by Rev. George T. 
Wood of Clemons, N.Y. It is the 
latest in a series of “Studies of the 
American Pulpit” being published by 
this journal. The article, herewith 
reprinted in part, through courtesy of 
The Review, is interesting, not only 
as a discerning estimate of Dr. Park’s 
work, but also as a sympathetic ap- 
praisal of the Unitarian genius by one 
evangelical clergyman. 

N a literal sense, “The First Church in 

Boston” enshrines the glory of the an- 
cient days. As one walks along its aisles, 
he is reminded of Westminster Abbey. Be- 
sides the tablets that are placed all around 
the church, there is a life-size recumbent 
figure of John Cotton, which at once ap- 
pears to transform the church into a 
One interesting feature of these 
memorials is the fact that they have all 
been erected since the beginning of this 
century by descendants of those com- 
memorated. 

The name is by no means a misnomer. 
If any part of a building has a weakness, 
or the possibility of developing a weak- 
ness, it must certainly not be the founda- 
tion. Those who still believe in divine 
‘sovereignty would find it an easy matter 
to prove that the stones which form the 
foundation of our Republic, and of its re- 
ligion in particular, were specially selected 
and fashioned by the divine hand. The 


_ four men who were the corner stones of 


the First Church’s foundation were John 
Winthrop, who became the first Governor 
of Massachusetts; Thomas Dudley, who 
was for a long time Deputy Governor and 
afterwards Governor for four years; Isaac 
Johnson, said to have been “a man of 
family and fortune”; and John Wilson, the 
first pastor, whose colleague Cotton became. 
- In Boston one finds everywhere statues 
of the men who have not simply been 
builders of Boston, but have built them- 
selves into the city. This fact holds true 


of those four men who are deeply em- 


hedded in this church’s foundation. 

This reverent attitude toward the past, 
with almost Confucian fidelity, is not sur- 
prising in view of the radiance the men of 
the sunrise sent streaming over their pos- 
terity. Shortly after their arrival, a day, 
the 30th of July, 1630, was set apart as a 
day of fasting and prayer; and after 
solemn religious exercises, Winthrop, Dud- 
ley, Johnson, and Wilson drew up the 
If we would test the 
blood of the men who founded the Re- 
oa we may do so by that covenant: 

__In the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in 
obedience to His holy will, and Divine Ordinance, 


: \ 
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Wee whose names are hereunder written, 
being by his most wise, and good Providence 
brought together into this part of America in 
the Bay of Massachusetts, and desirous to unite 
ourselves into one Congregation, or Church, 
under the Lord Jesus Christ our Head, in such 
sort as becometh all those whom He hath 
Redeemed, and Sanctyfied to MHimselfe, do 
hereby solemnly, and religiously, (as in His 
most holy Presence) promise, and bind our- 
selves, to walke in all our wayes according 
to the rule of the gospell, and in all sincere 
Conformity to His holy Ordinaunces, and in 
mutuall love, and respect each to other, so 
neere as God shall give us grace. 


This same covenant is continued to this 
day. One devoutly wishes that its spirit 
could be infused into every chureh in 
Boston. 

The interests of a Unitarian church are, 
in some quite important respects, different 
from those of an “evangelical” church. 
Almost all evangelical churches are char- 
acterized by activity, aggressiveness, or- 
ganization—typical American virtues. But 
a Unitarian church is characterized by a 
sobriety of life amounting almost to 
stolidity. Passing from a typical evan- 
velical church to a Unitarian church is 
like passing from a busy department store 
to an old-established bank of a small New 
Iingland town. As one passes from the 
Tremont Temple of Boston to The First 
Church of Boston, this difference at once 
becomes evident. Generally speaking, the 
leaders of the Temple Church are leaders 
of the business life of Boston; and the 
leaders of The First Church in Boston are 
lawyers, heads of banks, ete. The danger 
arises when the bank begins to assert that 
the department store is an exciting nui- 
sance, or the department store declares 
that the bank is unnecessary. 

I. suggested to Dr. Park that, inasmuch 
aus human nature is so largely prompted to 
action by emotion, an emotional ministry 
such as that of Dr. Massee at the Tremont 
Temple or that of Doctor Conrad at the 
Park Street Church is necessary. ‘To 
which he replied: “I recognize that. If I 
were the only minister in Boston, there 
are certain phases of work that could not 
be done. I need Doctor Massee.” 

To obtain a proper appreciation of the 


First Church we must, for the moment, 


regard the church rather as a builder of 
character than as a missionary organiza- 
tion. If it were possible to examine its 
membership, name by name, while Doctor 
Park indicated the standing of the person, 
it would, the writer believes, be an inter- 
esting study in the aristocracy of char- 
acter. How has that aristocracy come 
into being? It is the result of three 
hundred years of religious culture. Reli- 
gion will regenerate character in one -gen- 
eration, producing from a depraved stock, 
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having nerves in which there have been 
deposited traces of an evil life, a moral 
character of saintly fiber. But to add to 
this intellectual and esthetic culture re- 
quires a longer period. We might almost 
go so far as to say that its three hundred 
years of history have made it possible for 
the First Church to standardize character. 
Those of us who are evangelical will find 
it difficult, if not impossible, to eliminate 
from our conception of the church its es- 
sential missionary purpose. But, inas- 
much as character is the ultimate product, 
even of the church conceived as a mis- 
sionary organization, we must recognize 
the value of Boston’s First Church and 
its kin. 

Doctor Park is undoubtedly a preacher. 
He is philosophical, doctrinal, and, having 
strength of character, he is sometimes even 
dogmatic. But he preaches: he does not 
content himself with the giving of an 
essay. There is, in his preaching, that 
lyrical quality which sets thought glowing 
with spiritual purpose, and lifts it to the 
level of the true sermon. He is equipped 
with the essential elements of the au- 
thentiec preacher. But the basic fact in 
the making of him is, I am disposed to 
believe, his evangelical upbringing. 

Among the few Unitarian ministers 
whom the writer has studied, this element 
has appeared as an invariable ingredient. 
And, if one must follow the canons of 
logic regarding agreement and difference, 
there is only one conclusion to be drawn. 
For instance, whenever Doctor Park makes 
a positive reference to Jesus, the lyrical 
fire kindled appears to be springing from 
the embers of an earlier experience. 

I discussed with Doctor Park the ra- 
tional and the emotional element in 
religion. 

“There are two means of access to reli- 
gion,” he said, “the rational and the sacra- 
mental. I am fearful of the sacramental. 
True, I see sacramental values as, for in- 
stance, in shrines. But I have not learned 
to trust that form of discipline. I would 
rather think than feel my way to God.” 

And yet, and yet— 

I heard Doctor Park preach one Sunday 
morning. In the course of his sermon he 
quoted from Emerson: “Acquaint thyself 
at first hand with Deity.” The following 
morning I heard Rey. F. B. Meyer at the 
United Ministers’ Meeting. One of his 
chief points was the idea (differently 
phrased, of course) quoted by Doctor Park 
from Emerson. Though Doctor Meyer 
spoke in a quietly sustained tone, there 
was a strain of the ecstatic rapture of 
the mystic in his style. As Doctor Park 
developed his quotation from HEmerson, 
there was a sustained feeling—tone that 
gave a distinct touch of the lyrical. But 
he also had a suggestion of the ecstatic 
rapture of the mystic. Did that come from 
the earlier evangelical culture, or had our 
seminary chum, Schleiermacher, some- 
thing to do with it? 

The quality in Doctor Park that most_ 
strongly drew the writer to him was a 
fact quickly evident,—namely, that he is a 
man of strong conviction who is sure of 
himself and speaks with freedom. ‘The 
way in which his free personality enters 
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into his thought and style is seen in para- 
graphs six and eleven of the sermon in 
this issue. 

We close by naming two facts that in- 
dicate Doctor Park’s success. During his 
twenty-one years’ stay at The First 
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Church, the endowment fund of the church 
has increased from $15,000 to $250,000. 
he second fact is that he is a special 
lecturer at the Harvard Divinity School: 
he gives two lectures a week on practical 
theology. ; 


CORRESPONDENCE 


All Were Negroes 


To the Editor of Tun CHRISTIAN RucrsTmR :— 

I send you the following concerning 
lynchings for the past year, as compiled 
by Tuskegee Institute in the Department 
of Records and Research. I find there 
were 16 persons lynched in 1927. This 
is 14 less than the number 30 for 1926; 
one less than the number 17 for 1925; the 
same number 16 as for 1924, and 17 less 
than the number 33 for 1923. Twelve of 
the persons lynched were taken from the 
hands of the law, six from jails, and six 
from officers of the law outside of jails. 
Four of the persons were burned to death, 
two were put to death and then their 
bodies burned. 

There were 42 instances in which officers 
of the law prevented lynchings. Wight of 
these were in Northern States, and 34 in 
Southern States. In 24 of the cases the 
prisoners were removed, or the guards 
augmented, or other precautions taken. In 
18 other instances, armed force was used 
to repel the would-be lynchers. Sixty- 
eight persons, 15 white and 53 Negroes, 
were thus saved from death at the hands 
of mobs. 


All of the persons lynched were Negroes. 
The offenses changed were—murder, seven ; 
attempted murder, two; rape, two; at- 
tempted rape, three;.improper conduct, 
one; charge not reported, one. 

The States in which lynchings occurred, 
and the number in each State, are as fol- 
lows: Arkansas, three; Kentucky, one; 
Louisiana, one; Mississippi, seven; Mis- 
souri, one; Tennessee, two; Texas, one. 

Yours very truly, 
R. R. Morton, Principal. 

TUSKEGEE INSTITUTH, ALA. 


Divorce by Mutual Consent 


To the Hditor of TH CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The reviewer of Judge Lindsey’s book, 
in your issue of December 29, calls the 
idea of divorce by mutual consent an in- 
novation. Switzerland has for many years 
permitted divorce by mutual consent. 

In F. Marion Crawford’s novel, “The 
Heart of Rome,” the dénouement of the 
story turns upon a Swiss divorce of this 
kind. 

AticE STONE BLACKWELL. 

DorcuHEester, MASS. 


A Christening Service 
MAXWELL SAVAGH, D.D. 
First Unitarian Church, Worcester, Muss. 


The Minister shall read or say: 


And Jesus took a child, and set him in the 
midst of them. And when he had taken him 
in his arms, he said: Whosoever shall receive 
one such little child in my name receiveth me. 
And whosoever shall receive me, receiveth 
not me, but Him that sent me. 

Take heed that ye despise not one of these 
little ones; for I say unto you that in heaven, 
their angels do always behold the face of my 
Father, who is in heaven. 


Dear friends, it was said in olden times 
that “children are an heritage and gift that 
cometh from the Lord”; and in most cases 
the birth of a child is rightly considered as 
an occasion of joy and thanksgiving. The 
little ones have come into the midst of life’s 
duties and dangers at our invitation, not their 
own; they should therefore be received into 
arms of loving welcome and tender care. 

It is a most serious responsibility to bring 
them here, to add thus to the world’s sum of 
good or evil; and we should not dare to do 
it, unless we are earnestly ready to do all 
we can to make their lives a blessing both 
to themselves and to others. 

With these most serious thoughts in mind, 
and in accordance with the spirit and truths 
-of the religion which we profess, we are about 
to consecrate these children of ours to the 
love and service of our heavenly Father. In 
their tiny hands, they hold the future; and 
that future will be good or evil as they shall 
make it. We consecrate them, then, to purity 


and truth, believing that thus only can they 
attain to the highest happiness and well- 
being for themselves, and be of the noblest 
service to others. 

This water with which we touch their fore- 
heads is the fitting symbol of a pure heart 
and a clean life. These flowers which we 
bestow upon them are appropriate tokens and 
emblems of the unfolding graces of a noble 
life and the fragrance of good deeds. 


You, then, as the parents and guardians 
of these children, do solemnly promise and 
engage that, to the best of your ability, you 
will instruct and train them in the principles 
of all right living; that you will help them 
to be fearless, impartial, and reverent seekers 
after truth; and that you will endeavor to 
set them such an example as they may safely 
follow. 


Answer—We do. 


, in the touch of this water, 
an emblem of purity, and the gift of these 
flowers, a symbol of the unfolding of a beauti- 
ful life, I consecrate thee to God and his truth 
forever. Amen. 


Let us pray: 


Our Father, we thank Thee for having 
brought us to this hour of deep happiness. 
We thank Thee for all the years through 
which Thou hast led us and we ask that, in 
all the years that lie ahead, we may see Thy 
guiding hand. 
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May Thy blessing rest on all who are 
gathered here and, especially, on those who 
have lately entered into the tender relation- 
ship of parent and child. 

Give wisdom and strength and vision unto 
the fathers and mothers, that they may see 
clearly and fulfill faithfully their duties 
toward these children. May the human love 
which binds them together make them more 
surely aware of Thy divine love. 

Grant to these little children strong and 
healthy bodies, clear and well-poised minds, 
firm and patient wills, friendly dispositions, 
and hearts that understand. 

May the spirit of the Good Samaritan be 
the guiding influence of their lives, and may 
they ever practice justice, mercy, and love. 
Most reverently, then, do we dedicate these 
little children to Thee, Our Father, in the 
name and spirit of Him who loved mankind. 


Power 


EDWIN M. SLOCOMBE 


This age venerates power. Everywhere, 
power is pursued—by individuals, by in- 
stitutions, by nations. The intensity of 
this pursuit is seen in competitive striving 
for the power of wealth, for the political 
power of nations, for the power of com- 
mercial supremacy, for power in various 
other forms. 

It is not because of the widespread and 
eager pursuit of power that the age is sub- 
ject to adverse criticism. It is because of 
the kinds of power that are most highly 
valued and most eagerly pursued. If the 
field of activity is commendable, the more 
power the better! If a man’s activities 
are good, the more power that he puts into 
them the more good he will do. 

Religion gives added power to human 
lives. If a man’s religion does not add to 
his zest in living, and increase his activity 
and furnish him new incentives, then he 
really hasn’t any religion worth mentioning. 

Christianity has often been regarded as 
a religion of self-denial and self-repression. 
That is not true. Jesus said that he came 
in order that men might have life and 
that they might have it more abundantly. 
It is true that there is in the teaching of 
Jesus the element of self-denial. But the 
denial is always of the lower self, and the 
purpose of the denial of the lower nature 
is that the higher nature may find fuller 
and richer expression. 

The relation of self-denial to self-expres- 
sion in the teaching of Jesus is like the 
relation of a dam to a flume. The river is 
not dammed for the sake of repressing and 
restraining it, but in order to direct the 
expression of its power. The dam is made 
for the sake of the flume. So it is in our 
lives. Self-denial for its own sake is not 
a wholesome motive; but self-denial for 
the sake of greater service to others is an 
act of pure religion. 

Religion not only gives new incentives 
to life; it also gives new controls. These 
controls add to the power of a life by 
directing its expression. Thereby the 
power is prevented from being dissipated 
and is turned into channels of service. 
The life thus controlled from within is 
the most free and the most abyndant life 
possible. 
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& Literary Broadcasts 


The Country’s Reading 


The end of the year finds the following half-dozen novels, in the order 


named, at the top of the list of best-selling fiction the country over. 


The 


list is based by Books of the Month on returns received from booksellers 
in ninety-six cities from coast to coast: “Jalna,” by Mazo de la Roche; 


Little, Brown & Company. 
Knopf. 


“Kitty,” by Warwick Deeping; Alfred A. 
“Death Comes for the Archbishop,” by Willa Cather; Alfred A. 


Knopf. “Red Sky at Morning,” by Margaret Kennedy; Doubleday, Page 
& Co. “Adam and Eve,” by John Erskine; Bobbs-Merrill Company. “The 


Grandmother,” by Glenway Wescott; 


Harper & Brothers. 


In the field of non-fiction, the leaders shown by the latest tabulation 
are “Trader Horn,” by Alfred S. Horn; “Mother India,” by Katherine 
Mayo; “We,” by Colonel Lindbergh; “Napoleon,” and “Bismarck,” by 
Emil Ludwig; and “The Story of Philosophy,” by Will Durant. 


Case’s “Jesus” 
CLAYTON R. BOWEN 


Jusus. A Nnw BioerapHy. By Shirley 
Jackson Case. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. $3.00. 


Dr. Case, now head of the Department 
of Church history at the University of 
Chicago, has hitherto been chiefly known 
as one of the outstanding New Testament 
scholars in America. The present work 
comes as a kind of logical conclusion to 
a series of treatises previously published ; 
especially to three entitled respectively 
The Evolution of Early Christianity, The 
Social Origins of Christianity, and The 
Historicity of Jesus. Anyone familiar 
with these works will be prepared to find 
in this new volume a presentation of Jesus 
as an undoubted historic figure of the 
first century, deeply rooted in its life and 
its thought-forms, deeply responsive to all 
its dynamic factors. He will expect a dis- 
eussion rigorously scientific, completely 
emancipated from any lingering sugges- 
tion of supernaturalism, either in its sub- 
ject or in the sources, a discussion as 
ealmly critical and objective as though it 
concerned red sandstone or the life-story 
of a lichen. This expectation will be fully 
met. Perhaps in no modern treatment of 
Jesus are these qualities more fully dis- 
played. Out of 441 pages, 159 are devoted 
to a critical evaluation of the sources and 
the social setting of first-century Pales- 
tinian life. There follows a valuable and 
suggestive chapter on “The Home Life of 
Jesus,” two chapters on “Jesus’ Choice of 
a Task,’ and “Jesus’ Pursuit of His 
Task,” and the “biography,” properly so 
ealled, is done. The two concluding 
chapters, in which many readers will find 
the book’s chief contribution, deal with 
“The Religion Jesus Lived” and ‘The 
Religion Jesus Taught.” : 

The task deliberately chosen by Jesus, 
thinks Dr. Case, was that of a prophet, in 
the succession of men like Amos and 
Isaiah. Specifically, in contradiction to 
the Gospels and to almost universal Chris- 
tian belief ever since, it was not the task 
of a Messiah. The one outstanding argu- 
ment of the book is that Jesus himself 
never claimed, even in secret, the Mes- 
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sianic title. If one could believe at all 
that on this cardinal point all our sources 
are hopelessly in error, one could believe 
it as a result of Dr. Case’s discussion. If 
the present reviewer still trusts the indi- 
cation of the sources, it is not for lack of 
appreciation of what has here been effec- 
tively said on the other side. 

One is grateful for the illuminating pic- 
ture of the milieu in which Jesus grew up, 
out from which he spoke. One must only 
not too much depersonalize him into the 
mere expression of that milieu. If he had 
significance at all, it was not as the more 
or less passive embodiment of the common 
attitude and thought, but as a vitalizing 
personality, cutting sharply across that 
common attitude, striking a fresh note of 
authoritative experience, speaking not as 
the scribes. Dr. Case has done a wonder- 
ful piece of critical analysis; out of it all 
we expect a strong and compelling person- 
ality clearly to take shape and stand be- 
fore us inevitable, irresistible. Somehow 
it just fails to coalesce. The “biography” 
is not quite written. The living flesh and 
blood, the spell that made young men call 
Jesus “Master,” these are always over the 
page. Perhaps it must be so. Perhaps 
biography must be written in cold blood. 
At any rate, we have here a work of which 
all New Testament scholarship must take 
account, which every follower of Jesus can 
read to his profit. 


Projects for Young People 


A CHRISTIAN’S PATRIOTISM. 
FELLOW’S RpLicion. A CHRISTIAN’S Epuca- 
TION. CHRISTIANIZING OUR COMMUNITY. By 
Erwin L. Shaver. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press. Each 50 cents, 

Four additional projects for young 
people’s groups by the author of The 
Project Principle in Religious Education. 
Hach is supplied with working directions, 
apposite quotations, and adequate bibli- 
ographies. The point of view of them all 
is that of the liberal evangelical, who is 
fair and open-minded, willing to hear all 
sides, but earnestly committed to the 
Christian program in ethics and economics. 
They will prove useful and workable. 

- EF, 
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Israel 


or THE SHMITHS. By W. 
Revised and enlarged by 
New York: The Macmilian 


Tun RELIGION 
Robertson Smith. 
Stanley A. QOook. 
Company. $3.75. 

It is surely a remarkable tribute to 
the genius of Robertson Smith that now, 
many years after his death, a new edi- 
tion of his Religion of the Semites should 
appear. This was an epoch-making book 
in its time, and still remains a classic 
in its field. Few have there been with 
such a grasp of the facts, and none has 
followed more unflinchingly those facts 
to their logical conclusions. Robertson 
Smith was in a very real sense the founder 
of the modern comparative study of reli- 
gion, or as Professor Cook would prefer 
to put it, the founder of the science and 
theory of religion. “He opened up in a 
new way questions of religion and magic; 
of ritual, theology, and myth; of personal- 
ity, human and divine; of sin and atone- 
ment; of sacramentalism, immanence, and 
transcendence; and even of production 
and property.” Not all his theories have 
stood the test of time, but some that were 
most startling in his day are now ac- 
cepted as commonplace, while his meth- 
odology has been completely vindicated. 
His book runs the whole gamut of reli- 
gion, with considerable attention given to 
sacrifice and to the elucidation of his 
theory of sacramental communion as the 
fundamental idea in ancient sacrifice and 
its totemie origin. In the present edition 
of the work, the author’s original lectures 
have been considerably enlarged by the 
master hand of Professor Cook. There 
is a very enlightening Introduction and 
Additional Notes, covering some two hun- 
dred closely written pages. These alone 
are worth the price of the book. Robert- 
son Smith’s discussion is brought up to 
date with the latest developments in every 
field of religious research, and the amount 
and variety of the literature quoted is 
nothing short of marvelous. Here is a 
book that no serious student of religion 
ean afford to miss. It is scholarly, reli- 
able, and stimulating T. J.M. 


Progressive Judaism 


JUDAISM AND THE Moprrn MIND. 
rice H, Farbridge. 
Company. 

The opinion of the book expressed by 
Dr. Cyrus Adler is that it is “a timely 
book, well written, thought-provoking.” 
These words will have the hearty en- 
dorsement of every thoughtful reader. 
Professor Farbridge is of English birth, 
a graduate of Victoria University, a pro- 
fessor of Semitic Studies in that institu- 
tion. He came to America to give a 
course of lectures, and is a contributor to 
Hastings’ Hncyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics and to various scholarly journals. 
His writing is clear, persuasive, convinc- 
ing. He begins this volume with the 
definite acknowledgment that the religious 
attitude toward life and one’s work must 
be felt before there can come from the 
worker, whatever his calling, the highest 
output of his personality; then proceeds 
to the conviction that this religious aspect 
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must be found in American Judaism 
to-day, before we can secure the high ex- 
pression of that race which has been 
nourished by the old customs and ideals 
symbolized by their literature. The author 
very clearly announces a condition that 
every Jew of to-day must feel: “On the 
one hand, we dread stagnation, particu- 
larly that form of stagnation which 
smothers the very root sources of our 
spiritual life; on the other hand, we fear 
the dangers of advancing: at .too great a 
pace. The desire for adherence to the 
customs of our fathers, the fear of in- 
curring the guilt of leaving the spiritual 
heritage to which we are bound by our 
heartstrings, claims us in one direction; 
in another, we feel the desire to attach 
ourselves to modern ideas and systems of 
thought, so different from those which 
were known and accepted by our fore- 
fathers.” Keenly aware of the scientific 
claims, yet alive to the human equation, 
the writer moves on, helping the reader 
to sympathize with the conflicting motives 
that must express themselves in the heart 
of every sensitive Jew, and so helps us 
to appreciate that struggle. H. F. B. 


Boys Who Made Good 


OvBRCOMING HANDICAPS. By Archer Wailace. 


New York: George H. Doran Company. $1.00. 
Classed as “Religious-Juvenile,” this 
little book may also be read with profit 
by grown-ups. The author, who has been 
editor of a boys’ paper in Canada for many 
years and is especially interested in the 
underprivileged boy, writes here of fifteen 
boys who began their lives in difficult 
circumstances, with various handicaps, 
physical, social, financial, yet who achieved 
wonderfully. Among the well-known names 
whose story is told are Stevenson, Pupin, 
Beethoven, Faraday, Steinmetz, and Ben- 
jamin West. The chapters are written 
with that sort of charm that appeals to 
boys. They are pervaded by a spirit that 
no reader can fail to feel. The reasons 
for success are various, whether it be what 
Edison considers his own, “the ability to 
apply physical and mental energies to 
one problem incessantly without growing 
weary’; or that of the poor Negro boy, 
Harry Burleigh, who somehow just had 
it in him to sing until, despite poverty 
and hardship, he sang before a king, and 
became as well the eminent composer he 
is to-day. And this book, ranging over 
such differing experiences, is one that is 
calculated to give to all of us encourage- 
ment and fresh incentive. F.R. S. 


The “Father of Waters” 


FATHER MISSISSIPPI. By Lyle Savon. 
York: The Century Company. $5.00. 

Few books have appeared more oppor- 
tunely than this, when, because of the 
devastating floods earlier in the year, the 
whole country has been eager for accurate 
information regarding the “Father of 
Waters.” Here are assembled thrilling 
descriptions noted on the spot by an eye- 
witness participating in the heroic work 
of rescue and succor. Still more arresting 
are the more than sixty illustrations. The 


New 
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book also includes studies in flood preven- 
tion in the future. But this is only to 
state what is of current import. This book 
is bound to be eagerly read by all persons 
who have ever lived on the borders of the 
Mississippi, who have watched its mighty 
flow and the passage of rafts, steamboats, 
and smaller craft. - Nearly all such folk 
will be interested in reading the stories 
pertaining to the river, and the part it has 
played in the economie, social, and political 
life of the country. It is a great service 
to have assembled from long-forgotten and 
formerly inaccessible sources the enter- 
taining narratives of early days. Delight- 
ful as this narrative is, it is surpassed in 
charm by the author’s account of his own 
boyhood’s experiences on a Louisiana 
plantation—plantation life, river music, 
“Aunts” and “Uneles,” the “Mail Boat,” 
and then the great Crevasse that utterly 
destroyed the plantation and his home. If 
you have ever lived on or near the river, 
you will want to own the book. wW.F.G. 


A Gift Book 


THe Prince or Peach. A HARMONY OF THE 
GosrEeLs. Edited by Gilbert Waterhouse. II- 
lustrations by William Hole. London: Eyre 
and Spottiswoode. 10/6. 

Admirably suitable for a Christmas 
present is this sumptuous quarto, with its 
fine letterpress, broad margins, and wealth 
of illustrations in color. William Hole’s 
drawings of the Life of Lives are well- 
known. There is an abundance of them 
in this work, so finely reproduced that 
they are veritable works of art. The text 
is the record of the four Gospels combined 
into a single narrative embodying all the 
vital points in the life and teachings of 
the Carpenter Prophet. Refreshingly free 
from the supernaturalism of orthodox 
Christianity, the book would be a valuable 
and welcome addition to any Unitarian 
home. ACK, H- 


New Texts in Religious Education 


Ovr CnHurcH. A Course oF Stupy FoR 
YounGc PreorLe of Hien ScHoon AcH. Ry John 
Leslie Lobingier. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press. 75 cents. 

A series of thirty lessons designed to 
inform young people about the church 
with which they affiliate. It should prove 
a fruitful book. We commend it heartily. 


Ricgut Livinc. Serres Il. A Discussion 
CouRSB FoR Boys AND GiRLS. By Maurice J. 


Neuberg. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. 75 cents. The same—TBACHER’S MAN- 
UAL. 75 cents. 


Here is a new book, based on the expe- 
riences of children and intended for those 
of thirteen and fourteen years. We be- 
lieve in this kind of text and in this kind 
of lesson. Many of our schools are using 
Series I, and we commend Series II to 
them. Some of the topics discussed are 
Reading, Sleep, Cleanliness, Food, Drugs, 
Gambling, Manners. The method is to 
state the problem in the form of an expe- 
rience situation, and then to solve it in 
the light of all the helps available. The 
Teachers’ Manual provides a wealth of in- 
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formation bearing on the problems of the 
lessons. Most of it is well done. But we 
dislike exceedingly such locutions as 
“BEyvery one should be forced to place their 
waste paper,’ and “like he does.” Our 
revered Samuel Longfellow is quoted, but 
his brother Henry gets the credit. Polly 
Oliver of blessed memory becomes “Patty.” 
Silas Lapham is misspelled. (That vould 
not bother the original.) “The night has 
a thousand eyes” is credited to Anonymous, 
and so it goes. We wonder if the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press has a _ proof- 
reader. Not to close on this note, let us 
say that the book has an abundance of 
activities for its students. After all, that 
is what matters. Are our pupils different 
after we have taught them? E. F. 


Tabloid Reviews 


RELIGION AND MODERN Lire. Lectures given 
for the Phillips Brooks House Association, 
Harvard University. New York: Charles Serib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 


For Unitarians, the chief interest of 
this book, to which a number of prominent 
men have contributed each a lecture, is 
that the first of these speakers was Dr. 
Charles Eliot, the “Grand Old Man” of 
Unitarianism, and that it was nearly his 
last public utterance. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that it does not give the 
reader Dr. Eliot at his best, but rather 
sets forth “the pale negations of Unita- 
rianism” at their palest. The others are 
of unequal merit. The best are those by 
Professor Pratt of Williams, on Religion 
and the Mind; by Professor Dun of the 
Episcopal Seminary, on Sin, Conversion, 
Forgiveness, and Atonement; by Dean 
Donham, on Business and Religion; by 
Dr. Richard C. Cabot, on Religion and 
Health; and by Professor Hocking, on 
the Religion of the Future.. Each of these 
is thought-provoking, as well as being 
the word of a man of the highest standing 
in his special field of thought. T! DSBs 


CREATIVE EDUCATION IN SCHOOL, COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY, AND MusEuM. By Henry Fair- 
field Osborne. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. 1927. $2.50. 


A hit-or-miss collection of essays, ad- 


dresses, ete., dealing with education, 
covering a long period of years and a 
variety of experiences. Little that is new 
or suggestive—much that is old and trite. 
R. ©. D. 


By Nicut. By Robert Clay. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. $2.00. 

A mystery story truly gruesome, in 
which the atmosphere of suspense and 
brooding horror is cleverly sustained. 
The explanation, when it comes, is 
a bit artificial and improbable; but the 
events leading up to the climax abound 
in thrills of the most hair-raising variety. 
Plot and circumstances are slightly con- 
ventional, the lonely English country 
house, the new owner who finds his occu- 
pancy of the property hindered by certain 
mysterious occurrences, including murders 
and almost-murders. Given the proper 
mood, the reader will get from this story 
his money’s worth of sensation and 
entertainment. AR. H. 
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The Key of the Go-Down 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon a time, a Japanese wood- 
carver carved a beautiful panel for a 
wealthy merchant who was building a 
new home. 

' Seven days before the panel was to be 


taken to the merchant, the wood-carver 


finished it and carried it from the work- 
room out to the little go-down, unlocked 
the door, and carefully placed the panel 
in a safe position. Then he came out and 
locked the door, and so happy was he 
that the piece of work was a success and 
that the merchant would pay him well 
for it, that the carver took a turn about 
his garden and enjoyed two hours out-of- 
doors before going into-the house. 

Not until late in the afternoon did he 
discover that he had lost the key of the 
go-down. The go-down is the storehouse 
in which are kept the family treasures— 
the vases, screens, and articles used in the 
decorating and furnishing of the home. 
Only a few things at a time are used in 
the beautifying of the Japanese homes. 
These are changed, from time to time, for 
other articles in the go-down. A go-down 
key, therefore, is a sort of symbol of 
fortune, often pictured in Japanese deco- 
rations, and is of so curious a shape that 
unless you knew, you never would guess 
the quaint symbol to be a key. ‘ 

To lose the go-down key was, in the case 
of the wood-carver, a serious misfortune, 
because his key was no common key. 
Once he had saved the life of an old metal- 
worker, and in return the metal-worker, 
who was thought to have magic powers, 
made for him a wonderful key and lock. He 
bade the wood-carver use, for the part of 
the go-down door where the lock was to 
be placed, a carved design of an old pine- 
tree and a young cherry-tree. In the 
carving, the hole for the key was hidden. 

“An old tree can keep a secret,’ said 
the metal-worker wisely, “but a young 


-tree’s blossoms talk to every passing 


breeze’; and he made the keyhole in the 
knot-hole in the carving of the old pine- 
tree, rather than in one of the deeply- 
earved blossom centers of the cherry-tree. 
And a wonderful bit of work was that of 
the two craftsmen. 

So wonderful a key deserved an unusual 
place for safe keeping in the house. So 
behind a small, sliding panel of the wood- 
work, the wood-carver made a_ hiding 
place, where he and his wife could be 
sure of finding the key when needed. It 
was the first time either of the careful 
people had neglected to put the key away 
in its proper niche. 

Together they looked in every nook and 
corner of the little home. The thick straw 
mats were taken up, and the soft quilts 
were pulled out from behind the panels 
where they are stowed away in the day- 
time. There are so few hiding-places into 


which articles can slip away in a Japanese 


home that it did not take long to make 
sure the missing key was not inside the 
house. And though every extra garment 
was shaken out, there was no better luck. 

“Tt must be somewhere near the go- 
down,’ said the man. “I well remember 
stopping to look at our new plum-tree, as 
I came from the doorway. I saw that 
the earth about the roots needed loosen- 
ing; and instead of coming in with the 
key first, I dug about the plum-tree, and 
from the plum-tree I went to the farthest 
end of the garden, and from there to the 
water-garden.” 

“Ah,” said his wife, “the shadows are 
too deep to let us look in the garden now, 
except in the paths. Let us take a quick 
glance along the way you went, and if we 
see nothing to-night, we can wait until 
morning. No one will disturb the garden. 
The key will not of itself run away.” 

They could see the ground about the go- 
down clearly,-and the paths also—even in 
the darkest parts of the garden where the 
tiny stream made a musical murmur; but 


though they both looked carefully, the 
paths were bare. 

The man sighed heavily. 

“We have yet seven days,” said his 


wife. “Come, let us go in. The morning 
will show us what the shadows cannot.” 

Neither the man nor his wife fell peace- 
fully asleep, and when sleep did come, it 
brought disturbing dreams. 

Both were glad to rise at daylight. 
They were too worried to be hungry, but 
the wife insisted that they take a bit of 
food and a steaming drink of tea, before 
going into the chilly air of early morning. 

“See,” said she, as they went out of the 
house, “the sun already gives the top of 
the mountain a crown of gold. We shall 
soon find the key in the light that takes~ 
away the shadows of the garden. We will 
look all about the go-down carefully.” 

Neither was troubled when no key was 
to be seen. More likely it would be some- 
where near the plum-tree. 

“If you did not put the key into the 
folds of your gown, you would have laid 
it upon the ground near the tree,” said 
the man’s wife. “ 

When they reached the plum-tree, and 
found no key, after searching underneath 
the growing things at the sides of the 
path, the man dug over the earth about 
the plum-tree roots, and they both looked 
through it carefully. But the key was 
not there, 

The search then led them along the 
pathway to the farthest end of the garden. 
They made a thorough search at each side 
of the path. And after spending many 
minutes in the spot where the man had 
worked a little among the slender stems 
of the new bamboo, they went as care- 
fully to the water garden, but they did not 
find the key. Nor was there any better 
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suecess in the afternoon. It was dis- 
couraging, but the wife said: 

“There are six more days. There are, 


also, other places to look. To-morrow we 
shall begin with the water-garden.” 

Though weary from their steady search, 
neither slept well that night, and the un- 
happy dreams made them once more 
thankful for the light of dawn. It was 
good to be out in the garden again, for, 
at least, they could be looking. 

Night once more stopped the unsuccess- 
ful search. 

“But, see,” said the wife hopefully, “‘to- 
morrow we shall look, and the key will 
surely be found in the places remaining. 
There are yet five days.” And to make 
the night pass more quickly, she took her 
quaint, moon-shaped, musical instrument, 
tuned its strings, and, touching them 
lightly, sang the songs that once charmed 
her husband and herself. This helped 
them both to be less sad. 

The shadows of the next evening found 
the wood-carver and his wife no better 


Keep a Stiff Upper Lip 
Let your hands and your conscience 
Be honest and clean ; 
Seorn to touch or to think of 
The thing that is mean; 
But hold on to the pure 
And the right with firm grip, 
And though hard be the task, 
“Keep a stiff upper lip!” 


Through childhood, through 
Through life to the end, 
Struggle bravely, and stand 
By your colors, my friend! 
Only yield when you must ; 
Never “give up the ship,’ 
But fight on to the last 
“With a stiff upper lip!” 
—Phoebe Cary. 


manhood, 


Sentence Sermon 
The ways of the Lord are right, and 
the just shall walk in them. 
—Hosea wiv. 9. 


off; and although four more days re- 
mained, even the cheerful wife was down- 
hearted. The old metal-worker had set 
out upon a long journey from which he 
would not return for many weeks, or he 
might have made a new key from the pat- 
tern he had kept. Of course, the lock 
could be broken, if, at the last, the key 
could not be found; but so magie a thing 
as the key must be somewhere, and 
neither the man nor his wife wished to 
destroy the lock. 

“Let us be sensible,” said the wood- 
carver's wife. ‘“To-night let us put away 
thoughts of the key, and, if dreams come, 
let us pay no heed to them. We can be 
sure the dreams do not come while the 
room is light and we are awake, so I 
have thought of a way we may rest. You 
shall sleep while I sit and play softly by 
the light of the andon. When half the 
night is gone, I will waken you, and you 
will remain awake with the light to keep 
away the dream spirits while I sleep. It 
will be better than for both of us to lose 
all rest.” 

The wood-carver agreed, and the relief 
of knowing that no unhappy dreams 
would trouble him made him fall into a 
sound, restful sleep almost before his wife 
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had played to the end their favorite Song 
of the Wind-Whispering Reeds. 

She had so placed the andon—the low 
floor-lantern of paper—that it was shaded 
for the sleeper. When she found he slept 
peacefully, she laid aside her instrument, 
and began to think where they might look 
in the morning. To her surprise, as she 
sat staring at the pale blue andon with 
its lovely design of wild geese flying by 
moonlight, the geese vanished from the 
lantern, and in their place was the symbol 
of good fortune—their own key pictured 
upon the pale blue! Nor was that all, for 
the night breeze blew through the half- 
open shoji—the paper window-panels— 
and sweeping across the strings of the 
instrument, made musical sounds to which 
words began to fit. Some unknown voice 
was singing softly, the very words of the 
metal-worker: “An old tree can keep a 
secret, but a young tree’s blossoms talk 
to every passing breeze.” 

Now surely, all this was a message, the 
woman thought, when once more the 
andon’s picture of the wild geese came 
back, and the instrument was silent. She 
found the first part of that sentence re- 
peating itself over and over: “An old tree 
can keep a secret.” 
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Like a flash of light the thought came 
to her that in their garden, near the young 
bamboo, was an old tree. Two hours re- 
mained before she must waken her hus- 
band. She lighted a garden lantern, and 
fairly flew to the far end of the garden. 
Placing the lantern upon the ground, she 
began to examine the trunk of the ancient 
tree which had many knotty hollows. They 
were empty. She stooped to pick up the 
lantern that she might carry it to the 
other side of the tree to search, but, as 
she stooped, she caught the glint of metal 
under an old root of the tree, and there, 
where neither she nor her husband had 
thought to look, was the go-down key! 

Her husband slept peacefully. She her- 
self could not sleep for joy; so she noise- 
lessly did many little tasks, and arranged 
the breakfast things. It should be a 
happy meal. For it she chose the most 
tempting surprises, keeping the greatest 
surprise of all hidden until after her 
husband’s gentle scolding for not awaking 
him as they had agreed. She laughed 
with happiness when at last she handed 
him the key and said simply, “Here is the 
secret that one old tree could not keep!” 


{All rights reserved] 


Pat and the Kittens 


GRETA GASKIN BIDLAKE 


The cellar was cool, airy, and dry. On 
the south side, one sunny window was 
open all day long, and it was there that 
Mimi, the beautiful silver-gray Persian 
eat, kept her basket of three fluffy kittens. 
Mimi was in the habit of jumping to the 
top of an upturned box and so in and out 
the window. Since she had her own way 
of going in and out of the house, she saw 
little of Pat, John’s small terrier. They 
met sometimes in the back yard, but Mimi 
discouraged his friendly advances and 
most decidedly put him in his place. If 
he ran up to her she made a dab at him 
with her paw and gave him a sharp 
seratch on the nose. Pat thought it yery 
poor fun. When she leaped down the 
open window hole, he often longed to 
follow; but as John had forbidden it, he 
never did. As for the kittens, they had 
never seen Pat. 

One day the tide in the river rose higher 
and higher until water was overflowing 
both banks. People were afraid of a flood. 
Late in the afternoon John dashed in 
breathlessly from ball-playing. 

“The flood’s coming, Mother!’’ he cried. 
“It’s away up over the street-car tracks 
down town, and it keeps creeping up all 
the time. Fast, too—the water followed 
right after us boys’ heels when we ran.” 

Both John and his mother worked hard 
to bring all the needed things to the upper 
floor. They had just piled the last of the 
yegetables in the pantry when the water 
began to pour into the basement. Pat 
thought it was some kind of picnic, and 
rushed around to help, too; but in the 
hurry Mimi was forgotten. Soon, how- 
ever, they heard her mewing piteously at 
the back door. She had just returned 
from her daily hunt; the cellar floor was 
covered with water—and her precious 
kittens were down there! As much as 


she disliked water, she loved her kittens 
more. John understood. 

“T’ll send Pat down,” said he. 
get those kittens!” 

Pat understood! He ran to the cellar 
door, and when John opened it they heard 
his nails go seratching down the steps. 
Though the light wires were down and the 
cellar was in darkness, Pat came back 
inside two minutes with a kitten in his 
mouth. Three times he went, and each 
time he had to swim across the cellar 
and back. Then John took his father’s 
long fishpole and, standing half-way ‘down 
the steps, hooked in the floating basket. 

How proud Mimi was! She licked her 
kittens dry and clean, and when Pat lay 
down she gratefully licked the end of his 
nose and then his whole face, over and 
over. When the kittens were cozily 
asleep, Mimi left them and lay down be- 
side Pat, purring, as John said, “as if 
she were hitting on all six cylinders.” 

Thereafter, friendly little Pat was never 
lonesome. He and Mimi were inseparable, 
and Pat defended her against all dogs. 
When the kittens were bigger, he and 
Mimi took them for walks, long after their 
spraddly little legs had got straight. Pat 
carried himself with an air of satisfaction 
as if to say, “It’s rather hard work to 
make friends with a cat; but, you see, it 
can be done, and I believe it’s worth it!” 

[All rights reserved] 


Turtle 

M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 
I’m hard, and I’m soft; 
I’m black, and I’m brown 
I swim in the water; 
I walk on the ground. 
When I’m ready for winter, 
Do you know where I lie? 
Deep in the earth! 
My bed’s a mud pie! 


“Pat, go 
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Firelight 
DAISY D. STEPHENSON 


Don’t you love the firelight? 
Don’t you love to hear 
Pine-knots snap and crackle 
Woodland songs of cheer? 
Don’t you love to snuggle 
Close within its glow? 
Watch the flames that flicker? 
Shadows come and go? 


Firelight is so cheery— 
Calls to you, “Come near! 
Ruddy warmth I offer, 
Summer songs of cheer. 
See my flames of orange, 
Gold, and scarlet hue! 
Hear me chuckle softly 
When the blaze is blue.” 


Out of doors it’s stormy, 
All the world is white; 
Oh, a fire is jolly 
On a winter’s night! 


Plane for the Royal Mounted 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
gallant preservers of the peace in the 
Arctic regions of the New World, have 
taken to the air. Piloted by a veteran of 
the air force, their new monoplane, “Queen 
of the Yukon,” sister ship to “The Spirit 
of St. Louis,’ in which Colonel Charles 
Lindbergh flew the Atlantic, is now on 
regular schedule between White Horse and 
Dawson. The plane takes the place of 
twelve dog teams and sledges, carrying 
mail, express, and passengers, which mode 
of conveyance until now has been the only 
means of communication over the 360 
miles between the two points. To cover 
the same distance which required thirteen 
to fourteen days for the dog teams, the 
“Queen of the Yukon” requires but four 
to five hours. She will carry mail, and a 
limited amount of express on each trip. 
Aside from its scheduled trips, the plane 
will be at the command of the Royal 
Mounted to use in the pursuit of outlaws 
over any part of the British domain in 
the Pacific Northwest. 


A Dog’s World 


Dr. Donald A. Laird, of Colgate Univer- 
sity, says the world looks very different 
to the eyes of a dog than to the eyes of 
man. ‘Tests have proved, he says, that 
though a dog sees black and white, he is 
otherwise color-blind. Whereas, also, a 
dog’s eyes are very deficient in discriminat- 
ing patterns, they are especially keen in 
sensing motion. Almost all animals, Dr. 
Laird continues, are unable to see colors, 
except monkeys, birds, and some fishes. 
Many persons believe that a bull is angered 
by the sight of red, whereas, as a matter 
of fact, he shares the dog’s handicap of 
color-blindness, and cannot tell red from 
gray. Most birds can see all colors, except 
blue and violet. In a deepening twilight, 
man himself is not only color-blind, but is 
also unable to distinguish patterns, and 
it is then that the world looks, to him 
much as it always looks to a dog. 
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Proctor is Host to Y. 


The Christian Register 
P. R. U. Conference 


Addresses, discussions, candlelight service, vaudeville, 
dancing, mountain climbing—Northern 
New England societies to federate 


HE second annual mid-winter confer- 

ence of the New England district of 
the Young People’s Religious Union was 
held from Friday evening, December 30, 
1927, to Monday afternoon, January 2, 
1928, at Proctor Academy, Andover, N.H., 
with 101 delegates in attendance, includ- 
ing visitors from California, Illinois, and 
Ohio. Albert Pleydell of Plainfield, N.J., 
attended as an official representative of 
the Middle Atlantic district. 

The program on Saturday included short 
talks on Y. P. R. U. activities by Charles 
S. Bolster, national president, and Sara 


Comins, executive secretary; a short dis- 


eussion of problems of local organizations ; 
and an address by Percy W. Gardner, 
president of the Laymen’s League. Mr. 
Gardner described three ethical problems 
which had been brought to him recently 
for solution, and declared that the church 
of the future must be one which will 
answer such vital questions as occur in 
every human life. Q 

New Year’s Eve was given over to a 
party of vaudeville and dancing. Promptly 
at 11.45 the music was hushed, and the 
delegates filed slowly to the school chapel 
for a candlelight service on the stroke of 
the New Year. The congregation sat in 
silence while the bell tolled twelve. Dan- 
forth B. Lincoln, the treasurer of the 
Y. P. R. U., conducted the service, after 
which the delegates returned quietly to 
their rooms. 

Sunday morning worship was led by 
Frank B. Frederick of Dorchester, Mass., a 
director of the Y. P. R. U., who gave the 
sermon, and Thomas W. Hoag of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. The afternoon was given 
over to a mountain climb. After supper, 
Rey. Earl C. Davis of Concord, N.H., spoke 
to the conference on “Old Things and 
New.” A program of community singing 
followed, under the leadership of Herbert 
K. Miller of Winchester, Mass., president 
of the Greater Boston Federation. 

On Monday morning was held a “con- 
ference on conferences,” led by Frederick 
T. McGill, Jr., of Newton Highlands, 
Mass., New England vice-president of the 
Y. P. R. U., in which the delegates frankly 
discussed their opinions as to the benefits 
to be derived from such ‘meetings, and 
gave constructive suggestions for later con- 
ferences. Carl B. Wetherell, headmaster 
of Proctor Academy, expressed the hope 
that the Proctor conference might become 
an annual institution, an announcement 
which was enthusiastically received. It 
was the sense of the meeting that or- 
ganization problems can best be met in 
small group discussions, thus allowing 
meetings of the entire body to consider 
the larger ethical problems. Following 
this discussion, the conference divided into 
three groups to continue their considera- 
tion of methods in local organizations. 

A special assemblage of New Hampshire 
delegates took preliminary steps toward 
the formation of a new federation of 
Y. P. R. U. societies in northern New 
England. ¢ 
: \ 


As an outgrowth of the morning con- 
ference, a questionnaire was submitted to 
each delegate, asking which item on the 
conference program had been to him of 
greatest personal benefit, whether through 
inspiration, instruction, or pure enjoyment. 
The candlelight service proved the favorite, 
with the Sunday morning service a close 
second. The questionnaire also drew forth 
possible subjects for discussion at future 
conferences. 

Three distinct achievements of the 
Proctor conference were the move toward 
a new federation; the better acquaintance 
of the young people with the work and 
aims of Proctor Academy ; and the realiza- 
tion, through the response to Mr. Gard- 
ner’s address and the conference on con- 
ferences, that the young people are eager 
to discuss the vital questions of ethics 
and religion. 

All enjoyed throughout the conference 
the hospitality of Mr. and Mrs. Wetherell, 


_without whose efforts the meetings would 


not have been possible. The committee in 
charge consisted of Miss Virginia L. 
Frederick of Dorchester, Mass., chairman; 
Frederick T. McGill, Jr., of Newton High- 
lands, Mass.; Miss Ruey Packard of Ras- 
lindale, Mass., and Frank B. Frederick of 
Dorchester. 
FREDERICK T. McGixt, Jr. 


Of Mr. Flower’s “Mastery of Mind” 


In reply to a questioner who asked for 
two or three books on psychology by Eng- 
lish authors which Dr. S. Parkes Cadman 
could recommend, Dr. Cadman in his 
“Hvyeryday Quéstions” for January 1 
named first “The Mastery of Mind,” by 
J. Cyril Flower, English Unitarian clergy- 
man, minister of Emmanuel Road Church 
in Cambridge, and Upton lecturer on the 
psychology of religion in Manchester Col- 
lege, Oxford. Dr. Cadman warns against 
writers who exploit the latest dicta of 
psychology as “intellectual fads,” and says 
of Mr. Flowers’s treatise: “The non- 
specialist who digests this book can get 
from it all the needs upon the question.” 
Mr. Flower was one of the visiting Hng- 
lish Unitarian clergymen in America in 
the centenary year of 1925. 


Miss Destemps at Newton Center 


Miss Helen Destemps on Sunday, Janu- 
ary 1, entered upon her work as parish 
administrator of the Unitarian Church in 
Newton Center, Mass., where Dr. Albert 
CG. Dieffenbach has been the preaching 
minister since November 13, 1927. Miss 
Destemps completed her training for parish 
work last June at Tuckerman School in 
Boston, Mass. Since then she has served 
as house mother at the school, and as 
superintendent of the Sunday-school of the 
First Church, Unitarian, in Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., Miss Destemps will keep church 
hours daily except Saturday, from 9.30 
A.M. to 12 noon. 
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Gardner Church Restored; 
Rededicated Christmas Day 


The restored edifice of the First Unita- 
rian Church of Gardner, Mass., which 
suffered $10,000 damage by fire last Febru- 
ary, was rededicated at the Christmas 
service, December 25. 

Rey. Hendrik Van Ommeren, the minis- 
ter, gave a brief survey of the history 
of the church. The parish was organized 
in 1884 and the church was dedicated in 
1888. Inthe summer of 1903 a pipe organ, 
the gift of the Templeton, Mass., Unita- 
rians, was installed. A little more than a 
year ago the auditorium was redecorated 
and an additional heater installed. 

Late in the afternoon of Saturday, 
February 12 last, flames from the new 
heater burst through the windows of the 
vestry, and in a short time the lower part 
of the building was a mass of charred 
ruins, involving a loss of $10,000. The 
Gardner Boat Club generously gave the 
use of their assembly room for Sunday 
services, the insurance companies made 
prompt and satisfactory adjustments, and 
the society speedily took steps to restore 
the building. 

An organ of first-grade make and pews 
of good model were purchased. The im- 
provements involved large extra expendi- 
ture of money, all necessary to a well- 
equipped plant. A good piano was donated 
by Mrs. C. H. Haton, and new collection 
plates were the gift of A. J. Stone and the 
handiwork of Arthur L. Hartwell. 

The last of the early founders of the 
church to pass away was Lewis A. Wright, 
October 25, last. He served as clerk for 
forty-two consecutive years. - His absence 
from any church service was so rare that 
it was always noticed. He urged prompt 
reconstruction of the building after the 
fire. 

The preacher in his sermon compared 
the Christian church to a school of instruc- 
tion; to a family in which there is unity 
of kinship and variety of taste and talent ; 
to a temple in which the spirit of worship 
is put into practice in order that true 
reverence may become part of one’s being. 


Good Year at Marblehead 


Dr. Thomas H. Billings, minister of the 
First Church, Salem, Mass., addressed the 
annual meeting of the Unitarian Church 
in Marblehead, Mass., January 3, on “How 
Liberals Should Read the Bible.” At the 
business session which succeeded, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: Trustees. 
Charles Goodwin, Ernest Lindsey, Fred- 
eric L. Woods, Warren A. Batcheldor; 
auditors, Ackley Slee, Arthur Swasey. 
Reports were given by the various organi- 
zations. A prosperous year was evident 


from these reports, with repairs completed 


on the church and parsonage, and in- 
ereased attendance at the church services 
and the meetings of affiliated groups. 


Montrear, CanapaA—The new organ in 
the Unitarian Church of the Messiah, de- 
scribed in a recent issue of THE REGISTER, 
was inaugurated by a recital given by 
the church organist, George M. Brewer, 
¥.A.G.0., December 15. 
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i Harry Foster Burns 


A useful life of a man of parts 


EV. Harry Foster Burns answered the 
final summons Saturday: morning, the 
last day of the year 1927, at his home in 
Cambridge, Mass. While he had been in 
precarious health since 1924, when he 
suffered a neryous and physical collapse 
in the pulpit of his church at Baltimore, 
Md., his friends had no premonition of 
the imminence of death. 

Funeral services took place Tuesday 
afternoon, January 8, in the First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, Mass., where he held 
a brief but happy pastorate when he first 
turned to Unitarianism. Dr. Charles Ed- 
ward Park, who preached his installation 
Sermon there, officiated at the services, 
assisted by Dr. Christopher R. Eliot, who 
also participated in his installation, Rev. 
Alfred R. Hussey, who held an earlier 
pastorate in Baltimore, and Rey. Adelbert 
L. Hudson, present minister of the Dor- 
chester church. 

Mr. Burns is survived by his widow, 
who was Miss Josephine Frances Burns 
of Kansas City, Mo., and by a sister and 
brother, Mrs. Charles R. Akers and Marion 
©. Burns, both living in Montana. 

While he was settled over only two Uni- 


tarian churches, they were important in- 


These were the First 
Parish Chureh, Dorchester, the oldest 
church organization in Greater Boston, 
and the First Unitarian Church of Balti- 
more, one of the large and prosperous 
churches in the Fellowship. He served 
the former from April, 1918, to January 1, 
1921, when he accepted a call to Baltimore. 
He remained in the latter chureh until his 
ilinmess in 1924. The following year he 
passed in HBurope, accompanied by Mrs. 
Burns, seeking to regain his health, and 
spent much time in study at Oxford. 

Tn the early months of 1927, Mr. Burns 
preached for a time in the University 
Chureh at Seattle, Wash. He occasionally 
supplied in different pulpits, and was 
heard at Star Island and before other 
conferences, so that he had a wide ac- 
quaintance in the Fellowship. 

During the summers of 1919 and 1920, 
when he was settled in Dorchester, Mr. 
Burns was one of the speakers sent from 
America by the World Alliance on Inter- 
national Friendship to speak in England 
and Scotland. He became known favor- 
ably as a lecturer on general subjects, 
where he displayed the same magnetic 
qualities and the same natural ability 
which made him successful as a preacher. 

‘Harry Foster Burns was born in Decem- 
ber, 1875, near Kansas City, Mo. He was 
graduated from William Jewell College in 
Liberty, Mo., in 1900, and took his- B.D. 
from the University of Chicago Divinity 
School in. i905. Previously, he had studied 
at Drake University in Des Moines, Iowa, 
and later he spent an additional three 
years at the University of Chicago, taking 
up religious education and courses in 
sociology. 

Before coming to Unitarianism, Mr. 
Burns was pastor of the Central Christian 
Church of Peoria, Ill., from 1905 to 1908; 


the denomination. 


Pilgrim Church, Superior, Wis. 1910 to 


\ 


1913; First Congregational Church, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., 1913 to 1918. At Oshkosh the 
church made exceptional progress, numeri- 
cally, spiritually, and financially, during 
his pastorate. He was identified with the 
federated benevolent organization of the 
city as the first president, and was largely 
instrumental in the formation of a com- 
munity People’s Forum in the Congrega- 
tional church, in which all religious bodies 
of Oshkosh, including the Roman Catholic, 
united. His first religious work was for 
the Disciples of Christ, from which he 
went to Congregationalism. 

In the summer of 1917, Mr. Burns en- 
gaged in educational work under the Army 
Y. M. C. A. He was called by the Inter- 
national Committee of the Y. M. ©. A. for 
overseas work with the troops in France, 
but it was decided that he was needed 
more in this country, and he was assigned 
to a special lectureship in the camps of 
the South and West, visiting Camps Sheri- 
dan in Alabama, Johnson in Florida, 
Shelby in Mississippi, Oglethorpe in Ten- 
nessee, Wadsworth in North Carolina, and 
many others. 

For two summers prior to that time, he 
conducted the services at Lincoln Center, 
Chicago, presided over by Rev. Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones. 

Identified with the radical wing of Con- 
gregationalism, Mr. Burns believed in the 
social interpretation of religion. He was 
an idealist who never temporized over 
what he believed ought to be done. He 
was committed to certain ideals and prin- 
ciples which he desired to see bear fruit 
in good to the community. 

“IT care not what name a church is 
ealled, but what it is doing and purposes 
to do in life,’’ he said when he began his 
work in the Unitarian fellowship. 

Mr. Burns was an able and effective 
preacher, a good pastor, and a _public- 
spirited citizen. He endeavored to keep 
abreast of the advanced movements of the 
times; he was a thinker as well as a 
scholar. Always, he avoided sensational- 
ism, and what he said was in the best of 
taste. He had an unusually fine presence, 
and he was a man who engendered effec- 
tion and esteem among those whose paths 
crossed his. 


N. E. Associate Alliance to Meet 


The Alliance branch of the First Church 
in Boston, Mass., will be the hostess to 
the mid-winter meeting of the New Eng- 
land Associate Alliance, Thursday, Janu- 
ary 19. Dr. Charles BH. Park, the minister 
of the church, will offer prayer. A greet- 
ing will be extended by Mrs. M. B. 
Fanning, president of the branch. Mrs. 
Caroline §. Atherton, president of the Gen- 
eral Alliance, will give an address on “A 
Mid-Year Examination.” Dr. Valeria H. 
Parker will speak on “The Part of the 
Church in the Social Hygiene Program.” 
Dr. Minot Simons of All Souls Unitarian 
Church in New York City will give an 
address in the afternoon on “Creating 
Reserves.” 


As Roslindale Church 
Greeted the New Year 


As the New Year came in, parishioners 
of the Unitarian Chureh in Roslindale, 
Mass., assembled for supper in the vestry, 
witnessed a short pageant written and ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Faith Summerbell Blake, 
head of the physical department of the 
Beaver Country Day School, and daughter 
of the minister, Dr. Carlyle Summerbell. 
In these words were spoken the farewell 
to the Old Year and the welcome to 
the New: 


And now 

The mystic hour has come. 

The stars swim in the magnificent heavens, 

And our star has reached another goal; 

The Old Year must go even as the flowers of 
the summer. 

She has brought many things— 

Joy—service—sorrow. 


We have loved her. We cannot keep her. 

The mistakes we have made she will carry with 
her ; 

Our successes she will carry, also— 

The jokes we have laughed at, the tears we 
have shed. 

‘See—they are gone— 

She has taken them all. 


Outside our gates the New Year stands— 
What she is we know not. 

In her hands are gifts and dooms. 

The gifts are made of silver clay 
Fashioned into curious twisted shapes; 
We can make them fit our heart’s desire, 
Tf we but try. 


Mr. Jones in Waltham, Mass. 


Rey. Robert W. Jones, minister of Bul- 
finch Place Church, Boston, Mass., began 
Sunday, January 1, as stated supply for 
the First Parish Church in Waltham, 
Mass. This arrangement, which is to con- 
tinue until the annual meeting of the 
parish in April, is made possible by the 
fact that services at Bulfinch Place Church 
are held Sunday afternoons. In addition 
to preaching in Waltham, Mr. Jones will 
serve as superintendent of the church 
school, which holds its session before 
church Sunday mornings. 


Thus! 


An engagement of Rev. Lon R. Call of 
the First Unitarian Church of Louisville, 
Ky., to represent the National Exchange 
Club at Wilmore, Ky., last Tuesday eve- 
ning, to deliver a charter to the Wilmore - 
Club and address it at its joint meeting 
with the Nicholasville Club, was called off 
when it was learned at Wilmore that Mr. 
Call is a Unitarian minister. Wilmore is 
the seat of Asbury College, a Funda- 
mentalist school of which the president 
of the new Exchange Club is business 
manager, The Exchange Club is, of course, 
purely civic, without any sectarian interest. 


Called to Springfield, Vt. 


Rey. H. Edward Latham, minister of the 
Unitarian-Universalist Church in Dover, 
N.H., has accepted a call to the pastorate 
of the Good Shepherd Universalist Church 
in Springfield, Vt. 
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Law Observance to be Topic 
for Citizenship Convention 


Unitarians interested in law observance 
and enforcement issues to arise in the 
political campaigns of 1928 are co-operat- 
ing in plans for the Massachusetts Citi- 
zenship Convention, to be held in Boston, 
Mass., January 16 and 17. The Massachu- 
setts Federation of Churches and the Bos- 
ton Federation of Churches have allied 
themselves with the Massachusetts Anti- 
Saloon League, the Woman’s National 
Committee for Law Enforcement, the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
the National Committee of One Thousand, 
and the Evangelistic Association of New 
England in presenting a two-day program 
which will bring together many of the 
nation’s foremost workers for and speak- 
ers on activities promoting law observance 
and law enforcement. Sessions of the 
Convention will be held at the Old South 
Meeting-House, Copley-Plaza Hotel, Park 
Street Church, and Ford Hall. 

Included in the list of speakers on the 
programs are Gifford Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania; former United States Senator 
Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma; Col. Ray- 
mond Robins of Florida; Mrs. Henry W. 
Peabody of Beverly, Mass., national presi- 
dent of the Woman’s National Committee 
for Law Enforcement; Mrs. Herbert J. 
Gurney of Allston, Mass., New Hngland 
president, and Mrs. Samuel Bens of New 
York City, president, of the New York 
State branch of the same body; Rey. 
Father J. J. Curran, rector of St Mary’s 
Church, Wilkes-Barre Pa.; Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell of Labrador fame; Dr. Daniel L. 
Marsh, president of Boston University ; 
John ©. Hull, Speaker of the Massachu- 
setts House of Representatives; Capt. 
George A. Parker, Federal prohibition ad- 
ministrator for Massachusetts; Dr. Ernest 
H. Cherrington, head of the new Depart- 
ment of Education, Publicity, and Research 
of the Anti-Saloon League of America: 
Hlihu D. Stone, United States Assistant 
District Attorney; Dr. Robert Watson of 
Boston, president of the International Re- 
form Federation; Dr. George W. Morrow 
of Detroit, Mich.; Dr. Earle IE. Dougias 
of Poughkeepsie, N.Y.; and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Tilton of Cambridge, Mass., a director of 
the Unitarian Temperance Society. 

The opening session of the Convention 
at 10.30 Monday, January 16, will take 
the form of a union ministers’ meeting to 
be held in the historic Old South Meeting- 
House, at which Dr. Morrow, Dr. Watson, 
and Dr. Douglas will speak. 


Personals 


Gabriel Rombotis, a recent graduate of 
the Meadville Theological School, was 
married to Miss Alice T. Anderson Thurs- 
day evening, December 22, in Bond Chapel, 
the chapel of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago. Mr. Rombotis 
spent the autumn preaching in and around 
Boston, Mass. Mrs. Rombotis is a gradu- 
ate of the University of Wisconsin, and 
took her master’s degree in sociology at 
the University of Chicago. Mrs. Rombotis 
will continue her work as assistant ex- 
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aminer at the University of Chicago. 
‘The ceremony was conducted by Dr. 
Charles E. Gilkey of the Hyde Park Bap- 
tist Church, and Prof. Robert J. Hutcheon 
of the Meadville Theological School. There 
was a representative attendance of the 
staff of the University and from Meadville 
House. Following the ceremony, a recep- 
tion was held in the Common Room of 
Swift Hall. 


Rey. Cyril Wyche, formerly. in the 
Methodist ministry, and later minister of 
Unitarian churches in Nashville, ‘Tenn., 
and San Jose, Calif., is a graduate stu- 
dent in the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, N.Y. 


Judge James Archibald, who was the 
first judge of the Houlton, Maine, Munici- 
pal Court, and who served in the Maine 
legislature of 1891 and was collector of 
customs under the Cleveland administra- 
tion, died December 27. He was a lay- 
man of the Unitarian Church of Houlton. 
His son, Bernard Archibald, was formerly 
president of the Laymen’s League chapter 
of that parish. 


Young People Meet at Atlanta 


A rally of the Tennalaga Young People’s 
Christian Union (Universalist) was held 
during the New Year’s week-end at the 
United Liberal Church, Unitarian-Uni- 
versalist, in Atlanta, Ga. Members of the 
Union in the three States of Alabama, 
Tennessee, and Georgia carried out a pro- 
gram which began with committee meet- 
ings Saturday afternoon, December 31, 
and culminated in the mid-winter banquet 
that evening. Rey. George A. Gay, super- 
intendent of Universalist churches in Ala- 
bama, was toastmaster. There was an 
address of welcome by Miss Gage Bledsoe, 
president of the local Union. Other 
speakers were Bernice Pace, Rev. J. M. 
Rasnake, and Stanley Owens of Georgia; 
Rey. B. H. Clark, Roy Workman, and Leon 
Gerrard of Tennessee; and Lydia Langley 
of Alabama. 

Sunday morning, January 1, the young 
people participated in the meeting of the 
religious school and in the public service 
of worship. 


Sets Goal—Reaches It 


The United Liberal Church, Unitarian- 
Universalist, of Atlanta, Ga., set a goal of 
thirty-five new members for 1927. The 
Mid-Week Messenger for December 29 re- 
ports the names of recent additions and 
announces that the quota was obtained. 
It says: “We are demonstrating the prac- 
tical method in chureh building of setting 
for ourselves a possible and definite goal, 
and then working together to reach it.” 


_ LyncHpurc, Va—A gift of money from 
members of the First Unitarian Church, 
friends outside the parish, and the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association was presented 
to Rey. John ©. Petrie, the minister, at 
Christmas time, and is to go toward the 
purchase of a car for the use of Mr. 
Petrie in pastoral work. 
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Dr. Cressey’s Preaching in England 


Dr. George Croswell Cressey has re- 
turned from Europe. He was a delegate 
from the American Unitarian Association 
to the meetings of the British and For- 
eign Unitarian Association in June, and 
preached for six months in some of the 
largest of the English Unitarian churches, 
including those about London, Liverpool, 
Birmingham, and in Belfast, Iveland. He 
also took part in the mission work of the 
London District and Provincial Assembly. 

The Belfast church, he says, is one of 
the most vigorous in Great Britain, and 
no city in the country is so strong in Uni- 
tarianism as Liverpool. The Ullet Road 
Church is a remarkably beautiful edifice, 
especially in the interior. Dr. Cressey 
preached there in August to a congrega- 
tion of 150, which he regarded as large 
for that season. 

Dr. Cressey is in a position to compare 
postwar and prewar Hngland, as be was 
minister of the Brixton Church in London 
from 1907 to 1914. While the people have 
suffered severely from the War, he found 
them reluctant to talk about it. The Uni- 
tarian churches were seriously affected by 
the War, but he reports that he found 
them coming through courageously. 

The Fellowship of Youth, organized 
fairly recently, is doing a splendid seryice 
among the young people of liberal faith, 
and is looking them up even in communi- 
ties where there are no Unitarian 
churches. ; 


“Art and Religion” 


A series of lectures on ‘Art and Reli- 
gion” is being given at the Tuckerman 
School, Boston, Mass., by Woldemar H. 
Ritter, secretary-treasurer of the Religious 
Arts Guild. They are delivered at four 
o'clock Tuesday afternoons. They make 
special reference to architecture, but 
cover also ecclesiastical sculpture, stained 
glass, mosaics, the chancel and Com- 
munion table, and practical subjects, such 
as parish-house planning, heating, ventila- 
tion, and lighting. 


New Organ at Providence 


The new organ in the First Congrega- 
tional Unitarian Church of Providence. 
R.I., was dedicated at a special service 
Sunday evening, January 1. After the 
service an organ recital was given by Miss 
Helen Hogan, who had served as consult- 
ant to the Organ Committee in the revyi- 
sion of specifications to fit the special re- 
quirements of this church. 

Thé organ was built by Cazavant Fréres 
of St. Hyacinthe, Canada. It has three 
manuals, forty-three speaking stops, nine- 
teen couplers, twenty-nine adjustable pis- 
tons, and four balanced swell pedals. 
There are 2,851 pipes. 


Thanks! 


Tue REGISTER thanks those many friends 
who have so generously responded to its 
request for copies of the issue of Novem- 
ber 24. Will they kindly accept this word 
of appreciation in lieu of personal letters? 
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Passing of a Great Heretic and Saint 


Algernon S. Crapsey’s pure, free religion 
met the condemnation of his church 


HE death of Dr. Algernon Sidney 

Crapsey, December 31, in New York, 
recalls the famous Crapsey heresy trial of 
two decades ago, which for a consider- 
able period absorbed the attention of lib- 
eral and orthodox alike throughout the 
Protestant world. The utterance which 
made him the storm center of theological 
discussion occurred early in 1905, during a 
course of evening lectures. In his auto- 
biography, which he named “The Last of 
the Heretics,’ Dr. Crapsey stated years 
afterward that he did not have his lecture 
written out in advance, nor did he realize 
that men and women who would apply 
scientific methods in Old Testament criti- 
cism would shrink from dealing so with 
the early chapters of St. Matthew and St. 
Luke. The statement in relation to Jesus 
which aroused especial criticism, follows: 

“In the light of scientific research, the 
Founder of Christianity, Jesus, the son of 
Joseph, no longer stands apart from the 
common destiny of man in life and death, 


but He is in all things physical like as we 


are, born as we are born, dying as we die, 
and both in life and death in the keeping 
of that same Divine Power, that Heavenly 
Fatherhood, which delivers us from the 


womb and carries us down to the grave. 


When we come to know Jesus in His his- 
torical relations, we see that miracle is not 
a help, it is a hindrance, to an intelligent 
comprehension of His person, His char- 
acter, and His mission. We are not 
alarmed, we are relieved when scientific 
history proves to us that the fact of His 
miraculous birth was unknown to Himself, 
unknown to His mother, and unknown to 
the whole Christian community of the first 
generation.” 

Bishop Walker demanded repudiation or 
retraction, and a committee of five in- 
vestigated to ascertain whether there was 
any cause for action on the part of the 
authorities of the diocese, voting three to 
two against a trial. The question was 
carried further and became a matter of 
vital interest to the Episcopal Church. 
Dr. Crapsey was cited for trial before an 
ecclesiastical court held in Batavia. A 
defence committee of prominent men like 
Seth Low was organized, but the trial 
resulted in Dr. Crapsey’s conviction and 
removal as rector of St. Andrew’s. The 
trial was regarded as a fight to the death 
between the conservative and liberal forces 
in the church. 

Since he; was deposed, Dr. Crapsey has 


spent a large part of his time in giving’ 


his message to the world through his 
lectures and books. 

Dr. Justin W. Nixon, of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church in Rochester, who 
officiated at the funeral services, in his 
New Year’s sermon the morning after 
Dr. Crapsey’s death referred to the former 
leader’s bravery, unselfishness, kindliness, 
sympathy with the unprivileged of every 


land, and his encouragement to younger > 
ministers to live their own lives and do> 


their own thinking. 
“The liberal ministers who are tolerated 
within evangelical communions to-day owe 
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more than they can ever repay to the 
heretics who have gathered the spears of 
opposition and criticism to their own 
breasts and thus made way for freedom,” 
Dr. Nixon said. ‘Among these heretics 
there have been few souls so utterly gentle, 
unembittered, and lovable as that of Dr. 
Crapsey. He fought a good fight; he 
finished his course; he kept the faith—a 
faith which he shared with Jesus and 
with Gandhi—the faith in the final tri- 
umph of love.” 

Dr. Crapsey was born in Fairmount, 
Ohio, in 1847. In view of his own expe- 
rience it is significant that his maternal 
grandfather, Thomas Morris, suffered 
political exile and social ostracism in con- 
sequence of an attack on slavery which 
he made in the United States Senate 
in 18386. 

At fifteen, Algernon Crapsey enlisted in 
the Union Army, where he served until ill- 
health compelled his retirement. At seven- 
teen he found his way to New York, and 
eventually into the Episcopal ministry. 
From 1872 to 1879 he was on the minis- 
terial staff of Trinity Church, from which 
he accepted a call to become rector of 
St. Andrew’s Church in Rochester; N.Y., 
where he remained until he was ousted for 
heresy. Within six years he increased the 
number of communicants to five hundred 
and of members to one thousand. At St. 
Andrew’s he organized the first kinder- 
garten in the city of Rochester, and con- 
ducted a class for kindergartners, and 
also evening classes in mechanical arts. 
In addition, he founded St. Andrew’s 
Brotherhood of young men when he first 
went to the church. The officers of the 
Brotherhood served as pallbearers at his 
obsequies. 

Dr. Crapsey conducted over twenty mis- 
sions while in St. Andrew’s, and for six 
years he was parole agent of the Albany 
district of New York State. He was a 
Good Samaritan to those in need, and one 
who knew him both at St. Andrew’s and 
in his later years called him “a Christian 
who took Christ at his word, and who be- 
lieved and proved that it was possible to 
put into practice the precepts of the Ser- 
mon on the Mount.” 


King’s Chapel at Noon 


The preacher at the King’s Chapel noon 
services in Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, 
January 17, will be Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, of the First Parish in Milton, 
Mass., and he will be followed by Rey. 
Lawrence Clare of the Church of the 
Messiah, Montreal, Canada, who will 
preach on the other three days of the 
week, January 18-20, inclusive. Mr. Clare 
came last summer from Birmingham, Eng- 
land, to fill the Montreal pulpit, vacated 
by the resignation of Dr. Sydney B. Snow, 
formerly of King’s Chapel. He is new to 
the noon services, but preached in the 
Chapel on a Sunday last autumn, and will 
preach again on Sunday, January 22. 
There will be an organ recital at 12.15 
P.M. on Monday. 
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George B. Goodall’s Bequest 
to Five Churches in Sanford, Me. 


George B. Goodall, former wealthy tex- 
tile manufacturer of Sanford, Me., and a 
layman of the Unitarian Church in San- 
ford, who died December 13 at his winter 
home in Hollywood, Calif., in his will 
leaves $5,000 each to the Unitarian, Con- 
gregational, Baptist, Methodist, and Epis- 
copal churches in Sanford. 


General Conference for 1929 


The General Conference Committee of 
1929, which was elected at the last session 
of the General Conference in Washington, 
D.C., last October, has organized by means 
of a postal ballot. Dr. Curtis W. “Reese of 
Chicago was elected chairman, and George 
G. Davis of Boston, Mass., executive secre- 
tary of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, was chosen secretary. The other 
members of the committee are: Charles S. 
Bolster, Boston, Mass., president of the 
Y. P. R. U.; Miss Louise Brown of Fram- 
ingham, Mass., treasurer of the General 
Alliance; Hon. Morton D. Hull of Chicago 
and Washington, D.C.; Rev. Palfrey Per- 
kins» of Buffalo, N.¥.; and Dr. Horace 
Westwood of Hingham, Mass., chairman 
of the committee for the Washington 
General Conference. 

Upon this committee devolves the duty 
of deciding upon the time and place for 
holding the General Conference meetings 
of 1929. Urgent invitations have been re- 
ceived from Detroit, Mich.; Salem, Mass. ; 
Denver, Colo.; Niagara Falls, N.Y.; and 
Chicago, Ill. The first meeting of the 
committee will be held in Boston during 
Anniversary Week next May. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I—The Christian Cen- 
tury, in its interdenominational news 
columns, records the fact that during the 
thirty-seven-year pastorate of Dr. Augustus 
M. Lord at the First Congregational Uni- 
tarian Church, eight hundred new mem- 
bers have been added to the church. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 
Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 


charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


Kern’s delightful 
Address: 1912 “G”’ Street, 


WASHINGTON D.C.—Mrs. 
home for travelers. 
Northwest. 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
Preston, Mgr. Superior household help sup- 
plied. 56 Melrose Street, Boston, Mass., Rooms 
1, 2 and 3. Tel. Capitan 5985. Hours 10-3, 


Saturdays 10-1. Licensed. Dst. 1890, 


AAN EDUCATED WOMAN with experience as a 
secretary would like a position either resident 
or visiting after January 1. Tun CHRISTIAN 
Rneisrer, C-130. 


WINGFIELD’S ALASKAN PARTY sails from 
Seattle and Vancouver July seventh. Fourth 
Huropean Tour sails July thirtieth. Write for 
itinerary desired. Rev. MARSHALL WINGFIELD, 
Moscow, Idaho, 2 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


The TRUTH must 
win 


in the long run 
for no LIE can live 
FOREVER - 


Hollywood Church Grows 


Faster than Community 


The noteworthy advances made by the 
Unitarian Church of Hollywood, Calif., 
have been mentioned from time to time in 
previous issues of THE ReGiIsteR. The De- 
cember number of The Pacific Unitarian 
points out that, from a small beginning 
six years ago, this church has grown even 
more rapidly than the community in which 
it is located. Rev. Theodore C. Abel has 
served the society since its organization. 
For several years the congregation was 
housed in a remodeled bungalow. On 
March 27, 1927, it moved into the Holly- 
wood Playhouse, which is a theater, not 
a moving-picture house. 

In the course of a year the membership 
has nearly doubled; the mailing list has 
more than doubled; the budget, actually 
raised, has increased by some $2,000. The 
membership of this church is always up- 
to-date, because only those people are 
counted as members who sign the mem- 
bership roll and contribute at least $5 
per year. 

Mr. Abel finds a direct relation between 
his advertising and the size of his con- 
gregation. During the fiscal year 1926-27, 
the sum of $1,128.07 was spent for news- 
paper advertising and $720 for radio 
broadcasting. 


“Some Fallacies of Democracy” 


Rey. George H. Badger, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Orlando, Fla., recently 
gave a series of evening lectures at this 
church on “Some Fallacies of Democracy.” 
“This course of lectures, by one who 
believes supremely in democracy,” said 
the announcement, “is intended to chal- 
lenge thoughtful consideration of possible 
fallacies which may hinder the success of 
true democracy.” Hach address was 
followed by an open-forum period. 

The topics, with their suggestive ques- 
tions, were: “All Men Are Born Free and 
Equal—Is This True in Any Sense?” ‘The 
Will of the Majority Should be the Su- 
preme Law of the Land—Have Minorities 
No Rights?” “The Cure for Democracy 
is More Democracy—More, or Better?’ 
“Free Speech is the Indispensable Safe- 
guard of Democracy—lIs It Ever a Peril 
to Best Democracy?’ “The Best Govern- 
ment is That Which Governs Least—Is 
This Logically Certain?” “The Religion 
of Democracy, and Democracy in Reli- 
gion—What Have These to Do With One 
Another?” 
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D IR EV C]YT O'R & 


OF RELIGIOUS, 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian 
Laymen’s League 


—convinced that the belief in the 
infallible Bible is the basic cause 
of all pro-dogma laws and the contro- 
versy in the churches, is sending Dr. 
Frank W. Pratt of Richmond, Va., 
into the South to give lectures on 
the real origin and character of the 
Scriptures, as revealed by reverent 
modern scholarship. 


Headquarters : 
SIXTHEN BEAcon Strent, Boston, Mass. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Spring Quarter 
March 27, 1928, at 57th Street and Wood- 
lawn Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, etc. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mint- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SourHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin January 10. 2 

For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


BARL MORSBH WILBUR, D.D. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
14 JOHN ELIOT SQUARE, ROXBURY 


A non-sectarian community house, maintained 
very largely by Unitarians in and around Bos- 
ton. Contributions for winter activities are 
now requested. 


B. Farnuam Smite 
Acting President 


THE ciristian 


UNION 


+8 BOYLSTON STREET 


Epwarp J. Samson, Treas. 
19 Congress Street, Boston 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 


THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 


IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


acael wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presivent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Crerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Diezctors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Paul C. Cabot, George G. Davis, Lincoln 
Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard 
S. Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Harry O. 

Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 

Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generat Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. = 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 
The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York ~ 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
INCORPORATED 


A NORMAL SGHOOL OF RELIGION 
Rev. Watrer S. SwisHer, Pres. 
For-the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 


School Organization. Opened October 3rd. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B, A.M., 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR, ACADEMY 


An Old School with New Ideas 


Completel: uipped, beautifully situated. Liberal 
policy un er Univariaa auspices. Separate dormitory 
and campus for boys and girls. 


For particulars or catalog address 
CARL B, WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 


>... = 
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RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


THE GREAT AMERICAN ILLUSION 
By ALBERT C. DIEFFENBACH 


The authentic, vivid, and astounding story of the men and churches to-day 
responsible for the spiritual intolerance and tyranny in the United States 


Dr. CLinton Wunprer of the Baptist Temple, 
Rochester, N.Y., says: “The most soul-stirring and 
mind-challenging volume which has appeared dur- 
ing the past year . . . goes right to the heart of our 
difficulty ...I wish every churchman could read 
a copy.” 

Dr. Minor Simons of All Souls Church, New York 
City, says: “Powerful and at all times eloquent 
. -. Will reverberate throughout the whole Chris- 
tian world,—there will have to be a real answer.” 


“T shonld like to suggest a very practical use for this 
splendid book by Dr. Dieffenbach. I recommend for 
“some month of the current church-year a nation-wide 
“preaching and publicity campaign in our churches on 
behalf of Religious Freedom. . . . I suggest that preachers 
and workers go, for facts and inspiration, to this power- 
ful work.”—Prof. CHagtes H. Lyt?Tie in Tue Curis- 
TIAN RAGISTER. 


“This is a clear and brilliantly written book, without 
parallel in recent religious literature.”—Jewish Forum. 


“Certain to win wide attention in the religious world 


MAYNARD SHIPLEY, President of the Science League 
of America, says in The Argonaut (San Francisco) : 
“This is a book which every citizen should read; 
not just because it is interesting, but because we 
are all personally affected by the situation this 
narrative reveals....No one who reads Dr. 
Dieffenbach’s book, based upon an intimate knowl- 
edge of the facts, will fail to realize that he has 
come face to face with a real issue deserving his 
most serious consideration.” _ 


“The author is in the tradition of Theodore Parker.”— 
JoHN HAYNES HoLMES in The New York Herald-Tribune. 


“Dr. Dieffenbach hag long been a leader in the liberal- 
religious thought of this country.” 
—New York Times (Fuorence FincH Key) 


“The writer has succeeded admirably in his treatment 
of one of the most vital problems of the present day.” 
—Brooklyn Times. 
“A magnificent and fearless exposé of present-day Funda- 
mentalism. It certainly is an astounding story.” 
—Jewish Tribune. 
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- a plea for tolerance, and for freedom of thought 


and action on the part of the individual.” 
—JoHN CLAIR Minot in The Boston Herald. 


Price $1.50 — By Mail $1.65 


“The book is written with enthusiasm, conviction, and 
elarity.”"—The Springfield Union. 


At all the Principal Booksellers and THE BEACON PRESS, Inc. 


WILLIAM MORROW 


Church Councils at Louisville 


The parish of the First Unitarian 
Church in Louisville, Ky., has been divided 
into eight councils to look after its major 
activities and interests. A council on mis- 
sions will promote, under the leadership of 
the minister, Rev. Lon Call, missions in 
near-by communities and in remote sec- 
tions of Louisville. There are other 
councils on publicity, attendance, mem- 
bership, interior decoration, social life 
within the parish, and social service. 
These are in addition to the Board of Re- 
ligious Education, already in existence. 
Each council will work in its own way, 
subject only to the Board of Trustees in 
major issues. : 


The Lynchburg Liberal 


Volume One, Number One, of The 
Lynchburg Liberal is out. It is a four- 
page monthly news bulletin issued by the 
First Unitarian Church in Lynchburg, Va., 
and edited by its minister, Rev. John C. 
Petrie. The editorial announcement says: 

“The purpose of this little monthly is 
twofold—to serve the interests of liberal 
religion in Lynchburg generally, and in 
particular the interests of the mem- 
bers and friends of the First Unitarian 
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Church. We are able to make our bow 
through the kindness of friends in Boston: 
a gift from the Laymen’s League to con- 
tinue the advertising campaign that was 
begun with Dr. Westwood’s Mission, and 
another from Miss Evelyn Sears of the 
congregation of King’s Chapel.” 


Winchester Church to Build 
Parish House; Gift of Organ 


Work has been started on the first part 
of a building program for the Unitarian 
Church of Winchester, Mass., which when 
completed, will consist of an extension to 
the rear of the present edifice to provide 
for the installation of a new pipe organ, 
the remodeling of the social hall in the 
church, and the building of a parish house. 

The parish, at its annual meeting in 
November, 1926, voted to transfer certain 
invested funds to a fund for a new organ. 
Members of the society subscribed prac- 
tically all the additional money needed. 
Later Lewis Parkhurst offered, in behalf 
of Mrs. Parkhurst and himself, to defray 
the entire cost of the organ and its in- 
stallation, and expressed the hope that 
those who had previously pledged toward 
the organ fund would allow that money 
to be applied to the parish house, 
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It is planned to build the parish house 
on the so-called’Sheppard property, which 
the society now owns. It will be con- 
nected with the church building by an 
attractive cloister, and will contain a 
large social hall with adequate kitchen 
facilities, Sunday-school and kindergarten 
rooms with many small classrooms, ladies’ 
parlor and sewing room, and pastor’s 
study. The present ladies’ parlor will be 
remodeled for use as a young people’s 
room. The dedication of the organ- will 
take place during the spring. 


Alliance Library, Cierges, France 


Letters have been received by the Alli- 
ance branch of the Channing Memorial 
Church in Newport, R.I., from Cierges, 
France, expressing gratitude for the 
library furnished the school of that town 
through the International Committee of 
that branch. The mayor of Cierges, a 
teacher and a pupil of the _ school, 
wrote interesting letters expressing their 
pleasure in the gift, and enclosed a list of 
the 182 volumes, each of which is stamped 
“In Memoriam, Charles T. Brooks.” The 
bookcase is marked “From Newport, Rhode 
Island.” They also sent postal cards, some 
showing great devastation in the town, 
due to the War. 
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~PLEASANTRIES _ 


Barber: “Shall I cut your hair close?” 
Co-ed: “No, stand off as far as possible.” 
—Oklahoma Whirlwind. 


Beyond the Alps lies Italy; and, lest 
we forget, behind the billboards lies 
America.—Judge. 


We all have to be our own-center, says 
Dean Inge, but we are not obliged to be 
our own circumference. 


“Hric, dear, don’t go too far in the 
water!” “But, look, Daddy’s out a long 
way.” “I know, dear, but your father’s 


insured !”—Humorist. 


An Bnglish bookseller, when examining 
his stock, made certain classifications for 
a trade list which he had printed. One of 
these was “Novelists who ought to sell 
better.” It appeared in print, NovELISTS 
WuHo OUGHT TO SELL BUTTER. 


The telephone rang. Little Harry James 
went to answer. A man at the other end 
wanted Father. Upon being told he was 
not in, he asked whom he was speaking 
to. Harry James replied: ‘This is the 
son of my father speaking.” 

—Chicago Tribune. 


A Methodist leader says: “There are 
brakemen enough in the church to last a 
hundred years if we never received an- 
other one. They are the men who are 
afraid that the’ church will go too fast. 
What we want is more firemen.” 


George A. Birmingham, writing of a 
visit to a girls’ school, has to contain his 
enthusiasm. “The girls, I admit, look like 
angels; but almost any girl looks like an 
angel if you put a white frock on her and 
make her sit still. My reason tells me 
that there cannot really be a hundred 
angel girls in one small town.” 


A man was trying to get his Negro ser- 
vant to do some unnecessary work on Sun- 
day. He reminded the servant, who was 
deeply religious, that Jesus said it was 
lawful to pull an ass or an ox out of a 
pit on the Sabbath. “Yes, Massa,” was 
the reply, “but not if it fell in on 
Saturday !” 


Teddy had learned to spell a word in 
a way that was not the right way, and 
every time he came to it in his writing 
lesson, he wanted to spell it as he had 
learned it first. Would he ever get it 
right? “It is pretty hard to know all these 
things and get them straight, isn’t it, 
Teddy?” said his aunt. “Yes, but it’s a 
great deal harder to unknow ’em after 
you once get ’em crooked !” 


It was in a Vermont town three days 
after the recent flood. The Methodist 
minister and his family, whose home had 
been in the path of the waters, were 
assembled around the breakfast table and 
about to engage in family worship. The 
minister took up the Bible, when his little 
four-year-old daughter exclaimed, ‘Papa, 
it’s my turn to read!’ Given the Book, 
she turned the pages as if to find the 
place, and then, after glancing up to make 
sure she had the attention of her hearers, 
with the appearance of reading words be- 
fore her on the printed page, said, “’Tain’t 
going to rain no more. Amen!” 

—Zion’s Herald, 


The Christian Register 


THE UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides Pensions for Unitarian Ministers 
Sixty-Five Years of Age or Over and 
Who Have Served Our Churches 
for At Least Twenty Years 


HAS YOUR CHURCH CONTRIBUTED ? 


President, James P. Parmenter. 
Vice-Presidents, Samuel A. Eliot, D.D. 
H M. Williams. 


Secretary, Robert S. Loring, Box 694, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Harold G. Arnold, 55 Emmons Rd., 
West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS 
TO BOSTON 


ee following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 
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PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Opens May 12, 1927 
Phone, Hu bard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
ny Station aes minutes to A.U.A. Phone 
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SCHOOLS 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesm: ip — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business— 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. Individual attention and 
progress. Specify catalog wanted 

18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 


Subscribe Now for 


THE REGISTER 


Founded in 1821 
$3.00 A YEAR 


Sane, Progressive, Spiritual 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 9 
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Church Announcements 
ARLINGTON STREHT CHURCH. Rev. 


Samuel A. Bliot, D.D., minister. Church school 
at 9.30 4.M., at 27 Marlborough Street. Morn- 
ing service at 11. Dr. Samuel A. BDliot will 
preach. Vesper service at 4. Rev. Arthur H. 
Winn will speak. All the seats are free. 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister 
emeritus, Rev. Roderick Stebbins. Minister, 
Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ice at 11 a.m. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. . 
Kindergarten at 11 a.M. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rey. Hd- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rey. 
Eugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.80 
a.M., Church school. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WEST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitor’s Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 a.M., Church gervice. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. CHURCH OF THH 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
are D.D., minister. Morning service, 

AM. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), cor- 
ner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets, Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Morning 
service, 11 A.M. ‘Sunday-school, 3 P.M. Com- 
munion service immediately after morning 
service, on the first Sunday of each month. 
Vesper service, Thursday at 4.30 P.M. Free 
seats at all services. The church is open daily 
from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rey. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D, Chorus of men’s voices; 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bae., organist and 
choirmaster, Sunday at 11 a.M., Morning 
Prayer, with sermon by Dean Willard L. Sperry. 
9.30 a.M., Church school at King’s Chapel House. 
Week- -day services, 12.15 p.m. Monday, Organ 
Recital. Tuesday, January 17, Rev. Vivian T. 
Pomeroy, Milton, Mass. Wednesday to Friday, 
pent 18-20, ‘Rev. Lawrence nti Montreal, 

‘fanada 


